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YOUR  BOOK  PROBLEM 


Demands  on  our  public  libraries  are 
increasing  daily.  Statistics  for  the  past 
three  years  show  an  average  circulation 
increase  of  nearly  forty  per  cent.  This 
is  general  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  meet  this  growth  your  library  should 
have  more  books,  a larger  staff  and  an 
increased  appropriation. 

In  the  majority  of  our  public  libraries, 
however,  we  find  appropriations  have 
been  cut,  vacancies  on  staff  have  not 
been  filled,  funds  are  insufficient  to  buy 
many,  if  any,  new  books,  and  hours  of 
opening  have  been  curtailed. 


On  the  other  hand  the  increased  de- 
mand upon  our  libraries  is  one  answer 
to  what  our  people  are  going  to  do  with 
their  increased  leisure.  If  possible  at  all, 
we  should  not  fail  this  demand  with 
darkened  windows  and  greatly  shortened 
hours  of  opening. 

In  the  smaller  libraries  of  our  State  if 
it  is  a question  of  books  or  hours  of  open- 
ing perhaps  the  State  Library,  Extension 
Division,  can  help  you  through  this 
winter  with  your  book  problem. 

At  least  write  us  regarding  your  prob- 
lem and  let  us  help  you  if  we  can. 
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CUTTING  DOWN  ON  SALT 


Suppose  a Family’s  Budget  for  Food 
Looked  Like  This : 

Meat,  per  month  .$12.00 

Milk,  per  month 5.00 

Groceries,  per  month  35.00 

Salt,  per  month 10 

What  would  you  think  of  the  brains 

of  the  head  of  the  house  if  he  said,  “Strict 
economy  being  necessary,  let  us  cut  down 
on  salt?’’  But  to  cut  down  on  the  rela- 
tively tiny  amounts  a community  spends 


on  its  public  library  service  is  to  cut 
down  on  the  intellectual  salt  which  gives 
savor  to  most  of  life ; which  brings  out 
the  flavor  and  the  meaning  of  many  of 
life’s  happenings ; which,  especially  in 
times  of  material  hardship  and  privation, 
can  do  more  than  any  other  one  factor 
to  make  life  palatable.  Don't  cut  the 
salt  out  of  your  budget! 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher. 

From  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  April,  1933. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  “STAY-AT-HOME”  TO  READ 

Mbs.  Mabel  R.  Hudson 


Arthur  Brisbane  says  there  are  times 
when  the  cheapest  and  best  diversion  is 
staying  at  home  to  read  ! Surely  these 
are  such  times.  I have  had  in  mind  the 
“staying-at-home  to  read"  patron  who  has 
possibly  never  done  the  like  before. 

Sherman,  Fighting  Prophet 
by  Lloyd  Lewis. 

Even  the  reviewer  says  it  is  a long 
and  completely  detailed  life  of  the  Civil 
War  general,  containing  an  abundance  of 
new  material,  and  withal  fills  a gap — if 
there  is  any — on  your  Civil  War  shelves. 

Beauregard,  the  Great  Creole 
by  Hamilton  Basso. 

Considers  Beauregard  in  a setting  of 
his  own  south  and  as  compared  with  Jef- 
ferson Davis  who  suffers  in  the  compar- 
ing. Is  reviewed  as  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  modern  biography  and  a distin- 
guished addition  to  our  portrait  gallery 
* * * Beauregard,  the  famous  Creole  gen- 
eral, predicted  the  world  would  be  in  a 
financial  collapse  in  the  20th  century  * * *. 

Mystery  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
by  J.  K.  Winkler. 

If  your  shelves  are  not  already  weighed 
down  with  biographies  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, you  may  like  this  new  life.  It  is 
said  to  be  a summary  of  Baker’s  four 


volume  Life  of  Wilson  and  a substitute 
for  the  partisan  W.  E.  Dodd’s  Wilson  and 
His  Work.  Deals  with  a personality  rath- 
er than  political  issues.  As  a journalist 
Mr.  Winkler  appreciates  that  the  acces- 
sion of  another  Democratic  President 
makes  news  of  the  story  of  his  predeces- 
sor. He  stresses  the  loneliness  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  his  messianic  complex,  the 
distaste  for  human  contact,  and  admits 
he  “crashed  to  failure  because  he  insisted 
on  fighting  alone.”  Much  old  material 
and  some  new. 

Ernest  H.  Wilson,  Plant  Hunter 

by  E.  I.  Farrington. 

We  feel  an  especial  interest  in  Mr. 
Wilson,  known  as  Chinese  Wilson,  be- 
cause he  has  lectured  in  Erie,  showing 
pictures  of  plant  life  in  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum where  he  was  superintendent 
from  1927  till  his  death  in  1930.  Tells 
of  travels  in  China  and  eleven  years  in 
China  collecting  many  rare  plants.  Mr. 
Farrington  was  his  associate  and  friend 
for  years  and  had  access  to  diaries  and 
other  unpublished  material,  so  it  is  a 
very  real  person  he  presents  in  this  rather 
small  volume  of  two  hundred  pages.  It  is 
interesting  to  anyone  who  cares  about 
gardens  and  especially  so  to  botanists  and 
horticulturists. 
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Forty  Years  for  Labrador,  an  autobi- 
ography 

by  Wilfred  Grenfell. 

For  Laborador  instead  of  in  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  book.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
clergy,  poets  were  in  the  pageant  of  his 
ancestry.  His  childhood  was  spent  by 
the  Sands  of  Dee  which  his  uncle,  Charles 
Kingsley,  celebrated  in  verse.  An  out- 
door lad  he  was,  and  when  at  twenty  he 
heard  the  call  of  religion  in  Moody’s  tent 
he  fused  the  two  purposes,  and  the  next 
picture  is  Labrador.  The  story  runs  on 
like  the  recital  of  a dream,  which  indeed 
it  is.  A thrilling  adventure  delightful 
to  read  about  and  which  helps  us  better 
to  appreciate  his  service  to  humanity. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Portrait  of  an  Average 
Woman 

by  Stefan  Zweig. 

I find  reviewers  differ  widely  in  their 
opinion  of  this  book.  Meade  Minneger- 
ode,  a man  of  letters  and  student  of 
French  history,  writes  a scathing  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review.  The  first  sen- 
tence which  contains  330  words,  each 
clause  more  blasting  than  the  last  in  de- 
nouncing it  as  historically  incorrect,  un- 
truthful and  filthy.  Whereas  Herbert 
Gorman  in  the  New  York  Times  lauds  it 
as  excellent  biography,  direct,  frank,  and 
for  the  first  time  truthful.  So  there  you 
are.  The  book  considers  the  Queen’s  un- 
satisfactory life  with  the  King  (XVI), 
her  lasting  and  affecting  love  affair  with 
Fersen,  and  deducing  effects  from  causes, 
shows  how  her  fate  came  about  through 
these.  My  impression  of  the  book  when 
I saw  it  was  that  it  was  monstrous  long 
and  rather  dull  looking,  but  Mr.  Gorman 
says  “it  only  seems  large  till  the  reader 
has  started  it,  then  it  diminishes  to  hours 
of  sheer  joy.”  Popular  in  a library. 

Tragedy  of  Tolstoy 

by  Countess  Alexandra  Tolstoy. 

Like  the  discarded  stone  which  becomes 
the  headstone  of  the  corner  I have  heard 
it  said  the  unwanted  child  becomes  the 


mainstay  of  thq  family.  So  it  was  with 
Alexandra  Tolstoy  who  was  not  welcome 
to  father  or  mother  when  she  was  born 
in  1884,  yet  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
father’s  life  she  was  the  only  daughter  at 
home,  devoted  to  him,  and  his  stenog- 
rapher, secretary,  nurse  and  friend.  From 
these  years  comes  this  story  ; of  the  Tol- 
stoy household,  its  stream  of  fanatics  and 
statesmen,  peasants  and  nobles,  musicians 
and  writers ; of  the  years  while  her 
father  was  at  home  and  of  his  leaving, 
and  of  the  dissention  in  the  household 
which  is  not  a pretty  story,  but  which 
the  Countess  says  would  not  have  been 
published  except  to  refute  the  statements 
in  her  mother’s  diaries  which  she  regretted 
having  written,  Very  readable,  even  hu- 
morous. Takes  father’s  part  against 
mother.  Well  illustrated. 

Men  Against  Death 

by  Paul  de  Kruif. 

An  interesting  and  romantic  story  of 
medical  discoveries  of  this  century  and 
progress  made  in  combating  so  called  “in- 
curable disease.”  He  says  an  incurable 
disease  is  one  the  doctors  don’t  know 
anything  about.  The  disease  has  no  ob- 
jection to  being  cured,  at  all  * * * Dr.  de 
Kruif  uses  his  splendid  gift  for  story 
telling  to  make  these  stories  exciting  and 
human,  so  that  it  is  universally  appealing 
even  though  one  has  no  great  interest  in 
medical  science. 

Passing  America 

by  Cornelius  Weygandt. 

This  book  is  a consideration  of  things 
of  yesterday  fast  fading  from  our  world. 
Dr.  Weygandt,  who  is  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
says  he  lives  within  thirty  miles,  near 
Philadelphia,  of  the  places  where  his 
American  ancestors  settled  before  1700, 
but  the  writing  of  the  book  was  inspired 
by  a school  teacher  he  met  in  Glacier 
Park  who  boasted  that  her  ancestors  since 
Mayflower  and  Jamestown  days  never 
lived  more  than  a generation  in  one  place. 
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He  evidently  went  right  home  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  hunt  up  and  preserve  old 
phases  of  life,  old  structures  and  the  look 
of  the  countryside  in  old  times.  A caval- 
cade of  things  American,  with  covered 
bridges  and  the  old  grey  hen,  dogs  and 
daphne  and  the  doom  of  the  chestnut 
tree.  And  in  fine  prose  he  traces  threads 
of  custom  back  to  their  widely  varied 
origins.  It  is  a joy  to  those  who  care 
for  the  past,  and  while  the  objects  are 
not  of  importance,  they  are  studied  from 
an  historical  point  of  view.  Mrs.  May 
L.  Becker  calls  it  “a  lovely  book,”  es- 
pecially for  Pennsylvanians. 

Red  Hills,  1929 

by  Cornelius  Weygandt. 

The  story  of  the  red  hills  of  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  of  whom  Pro- 
fessor Weygandt  is  one  and  proud  of  it. 
It  brings  us  into  contact  with  early  Amer- 
ican arts  as  lovely  and  interesting  as 
those  of  New  England.  “Gay  and  beau- 
tiful” he  dubs  them.  He  has  also  written 
Wissahickon  Hills,  which  sounds  like,  and 
is,  another  “lovely  book.” 

Foot-loose  in  the  West 
by  C.  J.  Finger. 

A delightful  story  relating  how  the 
author  with  his  son  and  daughter  started 
on  fifteen  minutes’  notice  for  a trip 
through  Colorado,  California,  Washington, 
and  as  far  as  British  Columbia,  through 
a number  of  National  Parks  and  home 
again  to  the  Ozarks.  He  says  they  saw 
everything  they  were  told  to  see  and 
everything  they  could  find  beside,  and  in- 
cludes humorous  anecdotes  of  fellow  trav- 
elers, scraps  of  history  and  verse,  all  told 
in  a delightfully  entertaining  way.  Tt 
looks  readable,  is  good  bait  for  display, 
and  is  really  very  helpful  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  West., 

Gold  iti  Them • Hills 
by  C.  B.  Glasscock. 

The  story  of  the  West's  last  wild  min- 
ing days ; of  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  Rawhide 


and  Nevada.  The  dedication  of  the  book 
is  to  a burro,  because  a stray  one  led 
his  master  to  the  rich  gold  and  silver  de- 
posits in  the  southwest  and  so  began  the 
career  of  Jim  Butler.  “Big  Jim”  or  “Lazy 
Jim,”  depending  on  whether  one  was 
friend  or  enemy.  Jim  trails  the  burro 
and  we  trail  Jim  through  the  exciting  and 
humorous  adventures  of  prospect.  We 
catch  the  spirit  of  thd  boom  camp  where 
both  fortunes  and  reputations  were  made 
and  lost.  It  is  entertaining  as  fiction  but 
authentic  and  helpful  to  one  interested 
in  Western  history.  This  same  C.  B. 
Glasscock  wrote  the  first  biography  of 
Lucky  Baldwin,  adventurer,  speculator 
and  as  Mr.  Glasscock  says  the  outstand- 
ing individualist  of  his  generation  in 
America. 

Come  Easy,  Go  Easy 

by  Arthur  Mason. 

This  is  the  author’s  own  experience  in 
the  gold  hills  of  Nevada  where  he  went 
from  his  ship  in  San  Francisco,  being 
young  and  restless.  The  story  of  so 
much  gold  is  very  alluring.  The  chances 
and  mischances  and  of  how  he  slowly 
learned  the  ropes  in  his  hard  and  adven- 
turous game  makes  an  uncommonly  di- 
verting tale.  It  ends  when  he  arrives 
broke  in  San  Francisco  on  the  night  of 
the  earthquake.  It  is  excellent  reading, 
light  as  fiction,  in  fact  we  are  not  too 
sure  that  some  of  it  isn’t  fiction,  but  still 
faithful  to  the  scenes  and  persons  it  de- 
scribes. 

Jehol,  City  of  Emperors 

by  Sven  Hedin,  translated  from  the 
Swedish. 

Written  because  funds  were  provided 
tc  have  two  Chinese  temples  (either  ori- 
ginal or  replica)  erected  in  Stockholm 
and  Chicago  (World’s  Fair).  Jehol, 
summer  home  of  Manchus,  chosen  for 
study  of  such  temples.  Could  not  secure 
an  original  so  began  by  making  a replica 
of  Golden  Pavilion  for  Chicago  while 
planning  a second  for  Stockholm.  Is  not 
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a descriptive  text  of  the  city  of  temples ; 
it  is  rather  a truthful  romance  concern- 
ing the  reign  of  Ch'ien-lung,  Manchu,  Em- 
peror, who  built  the  majority  of  the 
temples  and  pavilions  in  Jehol,  the  Fon- 
tainbleau  of  China.  It  describes  splen- 
dors of  his  court.  Much  that  the  author 
describes  is  decaying  or  being  destroyed. 
Book  made  very  valuable  by  62  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  by  Dr.  Montell. 

Footloose  in  the  British  Isles 

by  H.  A.  Franck. 

Lowell  Thomas  spoke  of  Harry  Franck 
and  his  travels  all  over  the  world  and  his 
interesting  accounts  of  them.  If  you  en- 
joy travel  books,  anything  he  writes  will 
intrigue  you.  Anyone  of  them  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  a steamship  ticket. 
Footloose  in  the  British  Isles  by  Harry 
A.  Franck  is  an  account  of  16  months 
in  the  British  Isles,  going  about  on  foot. 
He  brings  in  the  luck  of  the  road,  and 
an  understanding  of  English  life.  More 
sympathetic  because  more  unconventional 
than  most  books  of  its  kind.  It  is  de- 
cidedly readable,  well  illustrated  with 
photographs.  A yarn  about  people,  not 
much  about  scenery. 

English  Summer 

by  Cornelia  Parker. 

Quite  a different  sort  of  travel  book 
and  not  so  new,  published  in  1931,  not 
as  entertaining  as  Franck’s  unless  your 
patrons  are  fond  of  exploring  little  known 
roads  and  villages.  Mrs.  Parker  did  this 
in  a motor  car  with  her  young  daughter, 
and  tells  of  her  adventures  in  a fresh 
and  delightful  way.  In  German  Summer 
her  1932  book  she  discards  the  Baby 
Austin  car  for  a collapsible  rubber  “flat 
boat”  and  with  her  daughter  explores 
Germany  by  water.  There  are  more  riv- 
ers than  I ever  realized  were  in  Germany. 
She  calls  her  book  German  Summer  and 
she  is  just  as  enthusiastic  about  Ger- 
many as  she  was  about  England,  and 
carries  the  interest  of  the  reader  along. 


Red  Smoke 

by  Isaac  Levine. 

Many  things  come  out  of  Russia  of 
late,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  books. 
Even  our  own  library  has  many  new 
ones  catalogued  under  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  supply  is  so  plentiful  that 
you  might  have  a different  list,  every  bit 
as  good.  A friend  of  mine  who  reads 
rnahy  things  about  Russia  especially  rec- 
ommended Red  Smoke  by  Isaac  Levine. 
A strictly  anti-Soviet  tone  and  is  re- 
viewed as  a whole  sale  corrective  to  much 
loose  thinking  about  Russian  conditions 
and  the  Five  Tear  Plan. 

Red  Economics 

by  Gerhard  Dobbert,  editor. 

This  book  is  the  contribution  of  some 
fifteen  European  authorities  as  to  how 
the  Soviet  State  has  dealt  with  trade, 
finance,  agriculture  and  other  social  prob- 
lems, and  Stuart  Chase  says  of  the  con- 
tributors, “They  know  their  stuff.” 

Ding  Goes  to  Russia 
by  J.  N.  Darling. 

This  is  quite  a different  book  from 
Red  Economics.  It  is  the  cartoonist’s 
story  of  his  personal  travels  and  impres- 
sions, and  neither  the  pros  nor  the  antis 
will  like  it,  but  it  is  just  an  entertaining 
jolly  comment  on  Russian  affairs.  It 
shows  a refreshing  ignorance  of  Soviet 
economics.  The  illustrative  cartoons  by 
the  author  are  a great  addition. 

Clever  Country 

by  Caroline  Gardner. 

A clever  book  of  her  experiences  in  the 
Frontier  Nursing  service  in  the  Ken- 
tucky hills.  One  of  our  girls  read  it,  her 
father  read  it,  loaned  it  to  her  girl  friends, 
and  their  father  and  mother  read  it.  I 
did  not  read  it,  but  the  story  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner tells  of  her  own  adventures  and  the 
escapades  of  her  four  children  is  worth 
reading. 
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Soul  of  America 
by  A.  H.  Quinn. 

Arthur  Hobsen  Quinn  is  a professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  gives  in  The  Soul  of  America 
a view  of  the  historical  forest  through 


which  we  have  come,  with  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  spirit  today. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  read  his  smooth  Eng- 
lish. The  Boston  Transcript  review  says 
this  book  should  be  in  every  college  and 
higher  grade  library  in  America. 


CHILDREN'S  READING  AN  D BOOK  SELECTION 
Olive  Marie  Archibald 


I think  that  one  of  the  most  promising 
tendencies  in  an  age  which  at  present 
seems  rather  discouraging  is  that  we  are 
looking  at  our  children  with  new  eyes. 
The  child  with  all  things  pertaining  to 
him  is  receiving  a different  kind  of  at- 
tention. Thousands  all  over  our  nation 
are  concentrating  on  child  study  with  an 
attitude  a little  more  human  and  humble 
than  it  was  for  a time.  We  look  at  the 
child  rather  wistfully  hoping  he  will  grow 
into  maturity  a little  less  muddled  and 
more  effective  than  we  feel  that  we  are 
now. 

How  can  the  librarian  share  in  this? 
By  opening  the  doors  of  the  treasure  house 
of  the  world  and  starting  the  child  up 
the  stairway.  1 don’t  want  to  draw  a 
sentimental  or  too  fanciful  picture,  over- 
estimating what  a library  can  do.  But 
there  is  something  stirring,  even  thrilling 
to  me  no  matter  how  often  1 see  it,  when 
three  o'clock  comes  and  the  library  doors 
are  pushed  inward  by  a swarm  of  little 
children,  filling  “their-’  room,  poking 
around  among  the-shelves  or  bending  over 
books  and  pictures  at  the  library  tables. 
They  lose  themselves  completely  under 
the  spell  of  books,  and  their  spontaneity 
in  expressing  their  likes  or  dislikes  is 
never  hampered  by  the  opinion  of  any 
critic. 

I like  that  honesty  for  it  helps  us  to 
help  them.  As  much  as  anything,  it 
gives  us  our  opportunity.  If  our  con- 
tacts were  only  a little  less  fleeting ! 
These  are  busy  days  for  the  library  every- 
where. The  effect  of  the  business  de- 
pression on  the  library  has  been  the  re- 


verse of  that  on  business  in  general.  There 
comes  the  danger  of  being  torn  in  a 
dozen  directions  and  serving  none  too 
well.  To  associate  the  passing  face  with 
the  right  card  to  be  stamped  and  reach 
for  the  next  book,  with  children  especially, 
is  not  enough.  If  the  reading  of  these 
boys  and  girls  is  to  gain  breadth  and 
richness,  it  must  be  directed,  encouraged 
and  supplemented  with  strategy  and  pa- 
tience. We  should  know  our  children. 
If  all  the  schools  and  homes  developed 
reading  discrimination,  our  problem  would 
not  be  so  acute.  But  in  this  important 
formative  period  children’s  reading  inter- 
ests and  needs  are  often  neglected  or  mis- 
understood when  only  the  best  should 
be  presented  for  their  choice. 

AVe  know  the  danger  of  crowding  too 
much  in  a library  day ; but  it  cannot 
compare  with  the  danger  and  dullness  of 
library  ruts ! If  we  can  once  in  a while 
pause  a bit  and  take  stock  of  ourselves 
with  new  spirit,  clarifying  our  old  ob- 
jectives and  aiming  at  new  ones,  we  will 
find  ourselves  stressing  the  vital  things, 
and  more  nearly  making  them  a reality. 
The  few  ideas  I am  striving  to  express 
may  seem  trite  or  inadequate ; but  pos- 
sibly they  will  stir  up  better  ideas  of  your 
own  and  so  prove  not  entirely  worthless. 

The  ideal  in  any  library  is  to  have  a 
trained  and  experienced  children’s  libra- 
rian, alert  to  the  particular  needs  of  that 
department.  It  is  very  important  to  have 
technical  training  and  efficient  methods. 
But  no  amount  of  technical  accomplish- 
ment nor  any  number  of  degrees  can  take 
the  place  of  knowing  and  appreciating 
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books  and  children — and  loving  them. 
However  every  sincere  worker  does  want 
to  know  the  best  and  most  effective  way 
to  do  her  work. 

Our  first  aim  is : I think  it  is  Miss 

Effie  Power  who  said,  “The  Children’s 
Library  should  and  must  anticipate  the 
adult  library.”  This  I think  is  the  high- 
est aim  of  any  children’s  librarian- — to 
take  children  step  by  step  into  the  great 
treasure  house  of  adult  books  with  the 
best  reading  background  they  can  be 
given.  It  should  give  a librarian  a feel- 
ing of  real  pride  and  accomplishment  to 
send  each  year  into  the  adult  department 
a fresh  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  books.  This  plastic 
period  gives  an  opportunity  to  develop 
in  children  reading  habits  which  need 
never  be  broken,  and  it  is  in  this  time  of 
more  or  less  unconscious  development  that 
books  leave  an  indelible  impression.  If 
you  can  gain  the  cooperation  of  parents 
and  teachers- — -well,  occasionally  we  catch 
a glimpse  of  what  that  can  mean  ! 

But  there  is  a snag  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  an  incentive.  Many  teachers  and 
parents  really  do  not  know  children’s 
books.  So  it  is  for  the  librarian  to  do 
all  she  can  to  intensify  her  contacts  as 
intelligently  as  possible.  When  we  find 
a teacher  reading  Tartan  of  the  Apes 
to  her  only  too  interested  pupils,  and  a 
nine-year-old  asking  for  Frankenstein  be- 
cause his  mother  had  taken  him  to  the 
show,  we  sometimes  feel,  what  chance  has 
the  poor  librarian?  Let  us  not  lose  our 
courage  so  soon.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
all  like  that. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  step  in  children's 
reading — no,  we  might  say  the  corner- 
stone, is  to  establish  firmly  a love  of 
books.  A glance  at  a group  of  new  chil- 
dren’s books  will  testify  that  this  should 
not  be  difficult.  It  is  hard  to  withstand 
them ; their  actual  physical  make-up  is 
so  attractive.  One  of  the  most  common 
remarks  heard  among  parents  is,  “They 
didn’t  have  books  like  this  when  I was  a 
boy!”  And  do  you  remember  them?  Their 


make-up  was  almost  terrifying;  the  paper 
and  binding  so  disheartening  and  the 
print  so  tiny  that  even  if  you  liked  to 
read  ever  so  much  you  nearly  ruined  your 
eyes  especially  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
lamplight.  Why  should  a child  think  such 
sad  looking  covers  could  hold  cheerful 
contents  or  a tale  at  all  vital  to  him? 

You’ve  probably  heard  the  Carlyle- 
Burns  verse  written  in  an  inspired  mo- 
ment by  a young  freshman. 

“As  I was  laying  on  the  green, 

A blue  and  yellow  book  I seen, 

I seen  it  was  the  Carlyle-Burns  edition 
And  left  it  laying  in  the  same  position.” 

Ungrammatical  but  very  eloquent ! And 
although  we  don't  want  our  children  to 
feel  that  clothes  make  the  man,  yet  why 
should  the  great  of  the  world  go  drably 
and  dowdily  attired?  Their  covers  should 
at  least  hint  of  the  vitality  which  above' 
all  else  has  made  them  survive  as  master- 
pieces. Our  High  School  has  a required 
reading  course  in  19th  century  novels ; 
and  I cannot  help  but  sympathize  with 
the  suspicious  look  that  comes  over  the 
students'  faces  as  they  look  at  some  of 
those  old  editions.  It  takes  more  than  a 
little  high-powered  persuasion  and  fact 
to  make  them  believe  the  books  could  be 
anything  but  dull. 

However  our  present  day  writers  may 
compare  with  the  old  masters,  our  pub- 
lishers surely  have  made  great  strides 
ahead  of  the  good  old  days,  particularly 
in  the  inexpensive  editions.  The  collab- 
oration between  author  and  artist  such 
as  we  see  in  the  Cat  Who  Went  to 
Heaven,  reaches  a harmony  that  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  from  the  child’s  view- 
point. Indiscrepancies  and  inadequacies 
in  illustration  are  a source  of  real  dis- 
tress to  the  small  reader,  and  should  be 
carefully  watched  for  in  buying. 

We  can  be  thankful  not  only  for  the 
changed  format  of  books,  but  for  the 
changed  attitude  in  general  toward  chil- 
dren’s books.  A Puritan  child  was  lim- 
ited to  the  household  library  of  the  Bible, 
catechism  and  Fox's  Book  of  the  Martyrs 
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with  an  occasional  doleful  tale  of  preco- 
cious little  folk  who  almost  invariably 
were  taken  to  their  reward  in  their  ten- 
der years.  Even  after  those  early  days  of 
stern  supervision,  children’s  books  were 
regarded  as  quite  inferior,  but  not  so 
much  from  the  moral  as  the  literary 
standpoint. 

It  is  still  a too  common  delusion  that 
children’s  books  are  easy  to  write.  Some 
of  them  are ; and  we  wonder  why  they 
have  ever  been  written  at  all.  Only  the 
talented  and  experienced  writer  should 
attempt  anything  which  should  be  so  sen- 
sitively and  understandingly  done.  'Only 
the  artist  who  has  a fundamental  sense 
of  reality  should  appear  before  a child 
audience,  which  is  very  critical  indeed. 
They  read  whatever  interests  them, 
wherever  they  find  it.  They  either  like 
or  don’t  like  it,  and  when  they  are  bored 
they  stop  reading.,  I think  it  is  far  safer 
for  the  aspiring  writer  to  serve  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  adult  field  for  he  will 
find  that  audience  less  critical  of  the  ar- 
tificial. 

There  is  some  justice  in  a fate  which 
has  cleared  the  children’s  shelves  of  most 
of  the  moralizing  juvenile  drivel  of  the 
old  days.  But  wouldn’t  some  of  the  old 
masters  be  surprised  to  find  themselves 
on  those  same  shelves — Dickens,  Dumas, 
Scott ; and  I’m  sure  Bunyan  and  Swift 
would  be  quite  overcome.  But,  it  is 
that  vitality  and  reality  which  have  en- 
deared them  to  the  children.  The  sincere 
tone,  vivid  action,  and  dramatic  quality 
which  they  have  put  into  their  books  all 
appeal  to  the  child  mind. 

Probably  you  all  have  a good  selection 
on  your  juvenile  shelves,  but  new  chil- 
dren’s books  are  coming  of!  the  press  with 
such  bewildering  rapidity  and  as  most  of 
us  this  year  are  forced  to  stretch  our  dol- 
lars, it  should  be  both  practical  and  in- 
teresting to  consider  what  we  want  to 
add  to  our  collection  and  what  we  can 
get  along  without.  Let  us  think  of  the 
children  first ; then  the  books.  I think 
that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  our  work 


dynamic  and  vital.  Let  us  lose  the  idea, 
if  we  have  it,  of  books  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. It  is  the  child’s  viewpoint  we 
want  to  feel,  fo«  we  want  them  to  learn 
to  love  books.  A book  is  a world  to  a 
child.  Treasure  Island  is  ships,  jhigh 
seas,  pirate  gold  on  ai  desert  island ; and 
never,  never  St43t,  third  row  on  right, 
last  section,  two  shelves  from  top.  If 
this  is  so  romance  will  slip  down  aghast 
from  our  walls  and  out  the  door. 

The  book  is  a world.  To  the  average 
child  the  writer  is  unreal  or  little  thought 
of.  I remember  what  a shock  I expe- 
rienced when  I found  out  authors  were 
people.  And  yet  I think  somehow  this 
is  the  highest  tribute  to  an  author — to  be 
unconscious  of  him.  To  stand  the  test 
of  a child’s  keener  and  fresher  percep- 
tions, he  must  be  very  real  and  sincere. 
A fanciful  tale  may  often  be  more  real 
and  convincing  than  a story  of  everyday 
life  treated  in  a false  and  stilted  manner. 

We  have  seen  how  a child  loses  him- 
self when  he  begins  to  read,  but  why 
does  he  read?  Curiosity  is  a strong  ele- 
ment in  reading  interest.  We  all  have 
been  besieged  by  these  animated  little 
question  marks  especially  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  ten.  How  worried  we 
should  be  if  they  weren’t  like  that!  But 
our  evasive  answers  soon  persuade  them 
that  their  elders  are  surprisingly  ignorant 
or  secretive;  so  their  eager  little  minds 
turn  to  books.  I think  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  whole  field 
of  bookmaking  is  the  development  of  the 
fascinating  fact-book,  answering  the  need 
and  desire  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  “wants 
to  know.”  A few  examples  are  World 
Wc  Live  In,  Child's  Geography  of  the 
World,  North  America,  and  such  books 
as  Mr.  Lent  has  written  for  his  little 
boys. 

So  much  of  a child’s  development  dur- 
ing the  formative  years  is  unconscious. 
And  we  find  his  unconscious  desires  en- 
tering in  as  another  powerful  element 
in  his  reading  interest.  We  run  into 
trouble  here  for  the  inferior  juvenile  writ- 
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ers  exploit  the  unconscious  desires  in  a 
way  that  is  discouraging.  The  harm  from 
them  lies  mainly  in  the  different  reading 
view  of  the  child.  He  identifies  himself 
with  the  hero  and  thus  finds  a pleasing 
fulfillment  of  his  unconscious  wishes  while 
he  is  reading  and  during  his  daydreams. 
The  boy  wish  is  a more  active  one,  to 
dazzle  the  world  with  great  deeds  of  ad- 
venture and  physical  prowess ; the  girl 
wish  is  more  passive,  to  impress  that 
same  world  with  her  beauty,  clothes  and 
charm. 

Our  cause  for  concern  lies  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  does  the  child  read  for 
wish  fulfillment ; but  books  do  greatly 
influence  the  content  of  his  desires  and 
daydreams.  They  help  determine  whether 
he  shall  have  worthy,  strong  and  fine 
aspirations  or  distorted  and  unwholesome 
conceptions.  It  .is  so  important  that  we 
try  to  lead  him  through  books  to  a real 
life,  away  from  the  unreal  and  the  trivial. 

Coupled  with  his  unconscious  desires, 
is  the  child’s  innate  tendency  to  imitate. 
In  books  he  finds  heroes,  “someone  to  be 
like,”  things  to  like  and  dislike.  Those 
that  win  his  admiration  are  quickly 
adopted  as  models.  Child  experts  and 
parents  have  a right  to  be  concerned  over 
the  gangster  literature  and  doubtful  mov- 
ies of  today.  To  the  child  who  does  not 
have  the  right  home  atmosphere  they  are 
a real  menace. 

The  development  of  reading  interests  is 
intriguing  to  me.  The  element  of  choice 
enters  so  early  and  this  should  be  fostered 
rather  than  discouraged.  Too  much  dic- 
tation or  suggestion  is  apt  to  deaden  read- 
ing interest  in  children.  If  we  can  fur- 
nish a quantity  and  variety  of  read- 
ing matter  within  the  range  of  their  capa- 
bilities it  is  surprising  what  good  things 
they  will  read.  It  is  fascinating  to  ob- 
serve the  mind  and  spirit  reach  out  at 
different  ages  for  different  things.  Of 
course  the  books  read  depend  on  outside 
circumstances  and  individual  inclinations. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  grade  these 
reading  phases  rigidly ; but  there  are  cer- 


tain well-defined  tendencies  which  help 
us  in  book  selection  for  the  different  ages. 

We  will  cover  them  briefly  leaving  out 
the  many  details  a really  careful  survey 
would  call  for.  Before  five,  the  child  is 
interested  in  rhymes  of  the  Mother  Goose 
variety,  picture  books  and  very  simple, 
graphic  stories.  From  six  to  seven  he 
still  likes  rhymes  and  picture  books  but 
adds  nature  stories  of  the  talking  beast 
variety,  fairy  tales,  short  and  profusely 
illustrated.  The  eight-year-old  shows  a 
greater  interest  in  fairy  tales  for  now 
the  world  of  his  imagination  is  opening. 
Child  life  in  other  lands,  realistic  animal 
stories  also  now  appeal  to  him.  At  nine 
he  is  still  interested  in  fairy  tales  but  the 
real  world  is  entering  into  his  conscious- 
ness more  and  more  with  a keen  desire 
to  find  out  about  it.  It  is  a golden  age 
to  encourage  the  reading  of  real  litera- 
ture. The  mechanics  of  reading  have 
now  been  mastered  so  he  can  read  longer 
books.  At  ten,  reading  habits  are  becom- 
ing fixed  and  the  strong  element  of  curios- 
ity leads  him  to  read  anything  and  every- 
thing. His  background  is  widening  and 
he  is  better  able  to  understand  what  he 
reads.  Travel  stories,  inventions,  simple 
biographies  and  myths  will  all  interest 
him. 

At  eleven,  the  series  books  are  coming 
into  their  own.  The  boys  often  drop 
fairy  tales  but  the  girls  continue  to  be 
interested  in  them.  The  girl  reads  boys’ 
books  of  the  adventure  type ; but  the  boy 
rarely  bothers  with  girls'  books.  She  be- 
gins to  ask  for  love  stories  which  he  ig- 
nores. At  twelve  we  probably  find  the 
climax  of  intensity  in  almost  every  field. 
It  is  an  age  of  hero  worship,  biography 
and  history  having  quite  an  appeal.  Nar- 
ratives are  preferred  and  stories  of  leg- 
endary and  historical  heroes  hold  him  en- 
thralled. Here  he  begins  to  turn  from 
the  juveniles  and  we  must  try  to  supply 
good  and  interesting  things  to  keep  the 
sensational  from  holding  his  attention. 
For  the  girl  books  of  home  and  school 
hold  charm.  It  is  unfortunate  there  are 
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not  more  available  good  biographies  for 
girls  as  they  do  like  them.  Now  we  find 
a great  difference  in  a dawning  interest 
in  adult  fiction  as  the  adolescent  seeks 
the  mental  world  of  older  people.  Thir- 
teen is  about  the  same  but  intensified. 
Hobbies  are  reflected  in  their  reading. 
If  reading  is  sensitively  guided  the  girl 
at  this  age  always  becomes  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  world’s  best  literature. 
At  fourteen  they  begin  to  turn  more  to 
specialized  interests.  The  boy  shows  still 
less  interest  in  the  series  and  reads  a 
great  deal  of  non-fiction.  Girls  show  a 
decided  maturity  and  prefer  adult  books. 
They  become  steeped  in  sentimental  fic- 
tion. Again  we  stress  the  danger  of  false 
ideals  for  girls  whose  literary  taste  has 
not  been  cultivated.  We  must  try  to 
give  them  some  worth  while  reading  hop- 
ing they  will  not  succumb  to  the  inane. 

At  fourteen  the  average  child  is  enter- 
ing High  School  and  a noticeable  change 
is  evident.  About  fourteen  and  fifteen 
there  is  apt  to  be  a decline  in  reading  as 
outside  interests  and  additional  school 
work  demand  attention.  But  we  have 
the  hardest  period  to  handle  for  their 
reading  can  no  longer  be  restricted  as  it 
could  be  in  the  juvenile  department.  AVe 
much  expect  some  of  the  romantic;  but 
we  should  search  our  shelves  for  the 
better  type.  At  sixteen  the  child  is 
“grown  up’’  with  little  difference  from 
the  adult  in  reading  interest  which  is 
more  and  more  individual  and  specialized. 

This  rapid  survey  shows  some  of  the 
typical  trends ; but  of  course  the  more  we 
study  children  byi  exact  methods  and  try 
poking  them  in  convenient  pigeon  holes, 
the  sooner  they  pop  out  to  impress  us 
with  their  individuality.  The  differences 
are  very  real  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, physical  development,  health,  en- 
vironment, temperament,  and  sex  differ- 
ences. We  should  be  glad  they  are  dif- 
ferent; and  we  should  rejoice  at  signs  of 
individuality  in  their  choices.  We  want 
our  selections  to  be  as  good  and  cover  as 
wide  a range  as  our  budgets  will  permit. 


The  first  step  in  wise  selection  is  to 
strike  out  the  worthless  and  harmful, 
which  raises  the  old  question  of  what  is 
worthless  and  harmful.  Where  can  we 
safely  draw  the  line?  So  much  of  chil- 
dren’s reading,  such  as  the  mediocre  juve- 
niles and  average  series  books,  has  merely 
momentary  appeal.  There  is  no  re- 
gard for  truth  or  literary  style.  The 
fantastic  story  of  luck  and  improbability 
are  more  likely  to  harm  the  boy  because 
of  his  desire  and  better  opportunity  to 
imitate.  If  these  extravagant  wishes  can- 
not be  realized  he  turns  to  more  and  more 
tales  of  this  type  with  insatiable  thirst, 
The  girl  is  in  danger  enotionally.  She 
has  more  outlet  in  activity  than  she  used 
to  have,  but  she  still  is  more  confined 
than  the  boy  and  probably  is  more  of  a 
problem  emotionally.  Crime  effects  her 
little,  but  the  immoral  or  over-sentimen- 
tal, suggesting  unhealthful  or  morbid 
ideas  must  be  guarded  against.  She  too 
seeks  companionship  in  this  book  world 
of  her  own  and  in  the  author’s  conception. 

Because  these  inferior  books  are  popu- 
lar and  cheap  we  are  tempted  to  buy 
them.  But  it  is  a poor  saving  with  al- 
most as  much  ultimate  waste  as  the  really 
harmful  and  vicious  which  are  quickly 
recognized.  Perhaps  the  normal  healthy 
minded  boy  and  girl  are  in  less  danger 
from  the  harmful  than  the  worthless  ; but 
we  do  want  to  watch  for  books  that 
dull  the  moral  sense.  We  cannot  be  too 
careful  about  criminal  stories  wrongly 
treated,  for  the  number  of  boy  criminals 
is  one  of  our  most  sickening  problems. 
AVe  can  try  with  what  skill  we  are  capa- 
ble of,  to  divert  their  attention  to  some- 
thing a little  better  but  related  to  the 
same  subject.  That  is  the  keynote  of 
raising  reading  standards ; and  there  are 
books  which  make  happy  stepping  stones 
from  one  plane  to  another.  A boy  asks 
for  Tarzan  of  the  Apes.  Try  him  on 
Shasta  of  the  Wolves  which  is  a stepping 
stone  to  the  Jungle  Book  which  he  might 
have  been  quite  unprepared  for  in  the 
beginning.  There  are  any  number  of  ex- 
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amples.  Tactless  and  arbitrary  insist- 
ence are  unintelligent  and  futile.  And 
how  the  child  in  the  adolescent  period 
suspects  being  uplifted ! Only  strategy, 
patience  and  endless  sympathy  will  help 
the  child  who  doesn't  have  a good  reading 
background.  I wish  we  had  time  to  dwell 
on  reactions  to  special  displays  and  lists. 

What  should  a desirable  book  do?  We 
have  discussed  what  it  should  not  do  so 
let  us  sum  up  some  of  its  positive  quali- 
ties. 1.  It  should  instill  worthy  ideals  of 
conduct  and  ambition  to  actually  moti- 
vate the  child’s  life.  2.  It  should  culti- 
vate an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
3.  It  should  add  to  his  fund  of  desirable 
knowledge.  4.  It  should  be  interesting 
enough  to  arouse  a further  desire  for 
good  reading.  5,  It  must  have  that  all 
important  something  that  makes  a book 
live.  6.  And  it  must  not  be  away  over 
the  child’s  head.  Books  a little  hard  to 
understand  may  be  an  incentive  but  the 
too  difficult  are  discouraging.  These  are 
the  inner  qualities  we  should  keep  in 
mind  as  we  choose  books  for  our  shelves. 

And  there  are  the  other  qualities  we 
have  spoken  of ; attractive  format,  good 
type,  appropriate  illustration,  and  suit- 
able length.  Our  experiments  with  attrac- 
tive and  new  editions  of  the  classics  have 
persuaded  us  that  many  people  are  re- 
pelled by  the  difficulty  of  reading  the 
old  editions  and  eagerly  welcome  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  books  they  always 
meant  to  read  with  more  ease  than  the 
old  editions  promised.  Attractive  for- 
mat is  especially  necessary  for  the  child 
who  has  not  fully  mastered  the  mechanics 
of  reading. 

In  book  selection  we  do  want  to  know 
as  much  about  the  content  as  possible. 
Few  of  us  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
our  books  before  we  order  them.  Realms', 
of  Gfold ; A.  L.  A.  Children’s  Catalog; 
Books;  The  Three  Owls;  The  Booklist; 
Wilson’s  Children’s  Catalog ; some  of  the 
library  lists,  such  as  New  York  Library 
List;  The  Carnegie  Enchanted  Door, 


Pittsburgh ; and  the  Bookshelf,  a pub- 
lisher’s list  but  very  fine  and  dependable 
are  among  the  reputable  annotated  lists. 

When  it  comes  down  to  the  actual 
buying  it  seems  a good  policy  to  dis- 
tribute our  budget  as  much  as  we  can. 
Among  the  little  folks’  books  we  find  a 
wealth  of  charming  and  inexpensive  ma- 
terial so  we  can  afford  to  buy  the  best 
without  too  great  an  outlay.  Children 
depend  so  much  on  pictures  for  their 
first  impressions  of  things  they  are  un- 
familiar with.  Of  course  we  should 
place  on  our  order  the  best  fairy  tales, 
myths,  and  hero  stories.  Some  of  the 
newer  books  can  be  better  dispensed  with 
than  attractive  editions  of  these  treas- 
ures of  all  time.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  waste  on  the  story  book  shelves 
and  the  need  of  eliminating  trash  from 
our  selections.  I am  glad  to  see  so  many 
good  modern  stories  coming  off  the  press. 
For  many  of  our  children  are  small 
copies  of  their  elders  in  their  requests 
for  something  new  or  about  “people  now- 
adays.” We  should  have  more  time  to 
read  our  books  and  know  them,  so  that 
we  could  give  more  of  the  details  a child 
so  insistently  demands.  The  animal 
stories  children  love  should  have  a place 
on  our  order  and  along  with  them  books 
of  poetry,  books  of  history,  science  and 
biography.  The  “fact”  books  should  be 
examined  not  only  for  authenticity  but 
for  vivid  and  interesting  treatment. 

I have  touched  on  a number  of  phases 
of  our  work  in  children’s  reading,  hastily 
attempting  to  cover  them,  and  each  de- 
mands far  more  time  and  attention  than 
I can  give  here.  But  just  one  word 
more  ! Books  are  half ; we  are  a big  part 
of  the  other  half  in  library  work.  I 
wish  I had  time  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  special  projects  we  can  attempt  to 
add  color  to  our  work  both  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  We  mustn’t  be  afraid 
of  giving  ourselves.  If  our  work  is  on 
our  minds  and  hearts,  the  children  are 
the  first  to  respond.  So  if  we  walk  up 
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the  stairs  with  them  let  us  not  step  on 
their  heels  prodding  them  along  but  go 
with  them  as  good  spirits  establishing 
an  unseen  bond.  The  things  we  see 


growing  and  gaining  the  courage  to  come 
through  are  the  things  that  make  a li- 
brarian’s life  very  full  of  recompense 
even  on  the  weary  days. 


NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  CIRCULATION 


A list,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Root, 
of  books  in  series  not  circulated 
by  standardized  libraries. 

Alger,  Horatio.  121  titles  in  print. 

Appleton,  Victor.  Moving  picture,  Mo- 
tion picture,  and  Tom  Swift  series. 

Bonehill,  Ralph,  pseud,  of  Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

Breitenbach,  Louise  Marks.  Iladley  Hall 
series. 

Brooks,  Amy.  Dorothy  Dainty  and 
Khaki  girls  series. 

Burley.  Uncle  Sam’s  army  beys  series. 

Burnham,  Margaret.  Girl  aviators'  se- 
ries. 

Carson,  James.  Saddle  boy  series. 

Carter,  Herbert.  Boy  scout  series. 

Castlemon,  Harry.  Frank  series  and 
others,  12G  titles. 

Chadwick,  Lester.  Baseball  Joe,  Quarter- 
back and  other  series. 

Channon,  Frank  Ernest.  Henley  school 
boy  and  otner  series. 

Chapman,  Allen.  Darewell,  Railroad, 
Radio  boys,  Tom  Fairfield  and  other 
series. 

Cody,  Hiram  Alfred.  Rod  of  the  lone 
patrol  and  others. 

Crane,  Laura  Dent.  Automobile  girls 
series. 

Crockett,  Sherman.  Great  war  series. 

Deering,  Freemont  B.  Border  boys  series. 

Drake,  Robert  C.  Boy  allies  series. 

Duffield,  J.  W.  Bert  Wilson  series. 

Ellis,  Edward  Sylvester.  Launch  boys 
and  other  series. 

Emerson,  Alice  B.  Ruth  Fielding  series. 

Finlay,  Roger  Thompson.  Wonder  island 
boys  series. 

Finley,  Martha.  Elsie  series. 

Fitzhugh,  Percy  Keese.  Tom  Slade  ser- 
ies. 


Forbes.  Graham  B.  Boys  of  Columbia 
High  series. 

Forrester,  Dexter  J.  Bungalow  boys 
series. 

Garis,  Howard  Roger.  Uncle  Wiggily 
series. 

Grayson,  Donald.  Bob  Steele  series. 

Hancock,  Harrie  Irving.  Motor  boat 
club,  Grammar  school  series. 

Hayes,  Clair  Wallace.  Boy  allies  series. 

Hemyng,  Bracebridge.  Jack  Harkaway 
series. 

Ilenderly,  Brooks.  Y.M.C.A.  boys  series. 

Holmes,  Mary  Jane.  50  titles  of  fiction. 

Hope,  Laura  Lee.  Bobbsey  twins,  Mov- 
ing picture  girls.  Outdoor  girls  series. 

Kay,  Ross.  Go  ahead  boys,  Big  war 
series. 

Lawton,  Wilbur.  Boy  aviators,  Dread- 
naught  boys,  Ocean  wireless  series. 

Meade,  Mrs.  Lillie  Thomas.  104  titles 
for  girls. 

Morrison,  Gertrude  W.  Girls  of  Central 
High  series. 

Optic,  Oliver  pseud,  of  William  Taylor 
Adams.  140  titles. 

Patchin,  Frank  Glines.  Battleship  boys 
and  Pony  riders  series. 

Patten,  Gilbert,  pseud,  of  Burt  L.  Stand- 
ish.  68  titles,  Lefty  series. 

Payson,  Howard.  Boy  scouts  series. 

Porter,  Horace.  Our  young  aeroplane 
scouts. 

Ralphson,  George  Harvey.  Boy  scouts 
series. 

Rockwood,  Roy.  Dave  Dashaway  and 
Speedwell  series. 

Scott,  Florence  E.  Paul  and  Peggy, 
Morgan  Oakdale  series. 

Sheppard,  William  Henry  Crispin.  Ram- 
bler Club  series. 
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Speed,  Nell.  Tucker  twins,  Carter  girls, 
Molly  Brown  series. 

Standish,  Burt  L.  Frank  Merriwell  and 
Dick  Merriwell  series. 

Standish,  Winn,  pseud,  of  Walter  Leon 
Sawyer.  Jack  Lorimer  series. 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  Dave  Porter, 
Rover  boys  series,  112  titles. 

Stuart,  Gordon,  pseud,  of  G.  N.  Madison. 
Boy  scout  series. 

Tomlinson,  Paul  Green.  Flag  and  coun- 
try series. 

Trent,  Martha.  Somewhere  series. 

Vandercock,  Margaret  O’Bannon.  Camp- 
fire girls  series. 

Victor,  Ralph.  Boy  scouts,  Comrades 
series. 

Walton,  Frank.  Flying  machine  boys 
series. 


Winfield,  Arthur  M.  pseud,  of  E.  Strate- 
meyer. Putnam  Hall  series. 

Young,  Clarence.  Motor  boys  series. 

Banned  by  some  librarians,  but  not  by 
all 

Alden,  Mrs.  Isabella,  pseud.  Pansy.  100 
titles  of  fiction  and  girls'  books. 
Blanchard,  Amy.  70  titles,  girls'  books. 
Johnston,  A.  F.  Little  Colonel  series. 
Wells,  Carolyn.  Patty  series. 

— Wilson  Bulletin, 

January,  1929. 
This  list  is  printed  with  the  hope  that 
weeding  may  remove  from  library  shelves 
many  of  these  titles.  With  so  many 
splendid  books  to  choose  from  it  seems 
advisable  to  allow  the  less  desirable  to 
wear  out  and  be  forgotten. 


BOOK  SELECTION  FOR  SMALL  LIBRARIES 


Adequate  book  selection  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  library  work,  and  yet  it  is 
the  one  in  which  most  libraries  are  weak- 
est. Instead  of  being  relegated  to  odd 
moments  it  should  have  its  place  in  the 
librarian’s  schedule,  when  she  can  bring 
to  it  zest  and  an  untired  mind.  Careful 
methods  will  help  one  to  make  the  most 
of  this  precious  time. 

Each  librarian  probably  has  her  own 
system  and  uses  either  printed  order 
cards,  or  blank  slips  on  which  she  puts 
the  information  that  she  needs  about  a 
book  as  she  finds  it.  Most  librarians 
use  the  author’s  full  name,  the  title, 
publisher,  price  and  date,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  classification,  subject  head- 
ings, and  if  the  library  uses  L.  C.  cards, 
the  card  number. 

Brief  'reviews  which  may  be  used  in 
preparing  the  list  to  submit  to  the  book 
committee  and  to  use  in  newspaper  lists 
may  be  typed  on,  the  card  or  clipped  and 
pasted.  Often  the  names  of  people  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  book  are 
noted.  Stars  for  books  for  immediate 


purchase  and  iplus  and  minus  signs  of 
desirability  are  helpful. 

These  cards  are  kept  alphabetically, 
by  author,  in  the  librarian’s  own  file  and 
added  to  each  time  she  reads  book  re- 
views. 

There  are  many  sources  of  dependable 
book  reviews,  not  least  valuable  of  which 
is  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  which  may  be 
had  free  of  charge.  The  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary Bulletin,  at  $1.00,  is  more  com- 
prehensive and  highly  dependable,  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  at  $2.00  a year  is  an 
excellent  final  authority. 

Most  libraries  receive  one  or  more  of 
the  newspaper  book  supplements,  such  as 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
Books,  or  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view. Such  literary  reviews,  including 
magazines  in  which  books  are  reviewed, 
such  as  Atlantic,  New  Republic  and 
Bookman,  must  be  used  judiciously  with 
full  knowledge  in  mind  of  the  public  to 
be  served. 

Miss  Edith  Tobitt,  in  a paper  read  be- 
fore a library  association  some  time  ago, 
says : 
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“If  we  are  to  select  books  for  our  li- 
braries, we  must  read  and  read  reviews ; 
if  we  are  to  give  these  books  to  the  pub- 
lic, we  must  read  and  read  and  like  to 
read.  The  person  who  looks  forward  for 
a time  for  reading  will  never  be  a reader. 
It  is  necessary  to  snatch  brief  moments, 
to  read  before  and  after  meals — at  any 
time — and  to  read  anything  and  every- 
thing. We  have  no  right  to  avoid  war 
books,  sex  books,  detective  stories  or 
philosophy  and  psychology  just  because 
we  do  not  like  these.  If  books  and  people 
and  reading  are  to  be  our  business,  we 
must  read  in  order  to  be  lequal  to  our 
task,  and  if  we  become  readers,  we  shall 
soon  become  discriminating  readers.” 

The  wise  librarian  will  gladly  utilize 
any  help  that  she  can  get  from  the  pub- 
lic, from  her  own  staff  who  have  contacts 


REPORT  OF  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
COURSES 
1933 

The  second  annual  Summer  Session 
Library  School  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  under  the  new  cooperative 
arrangement  was  hold  from  July  third  to 
August  eleventh,  nineteen  thirty-three. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Library  pro- 
vided one  of  the  instructors  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association  ap- 
propriated money  for  scholarships.  The 
College  was  responsible  for  the  rest  of 
the  budget.  Members  of  the  faculty  were 
Miss  Elva  Bascom  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary School,  Pittsburgh — Book  Selec- 
tion ; Mrs.  Margaret  Carnegie  Gauger, 
formerly  of  the  Carnegie  Library  School, 
Pittsburgh — Children's  Library  Work  and 
Literature ; Mrs.  Helen  R.  Godcharles, 
formerly  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Library  Summer  School — Admin- 
istration and  Catalogue  Revision ; Miss 
Helen  E.  McCracken  of  the  Westinghouse 
High  School,  Pittsburgh- — Intermediate 
Cataloguing ; Miss  Evelyn  L.  Matthews, 
Consulting  Librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Library,  Extension  Division — Ele- 


with the  public,  and  from  the  book  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  library  trustees, 
in  making  book  selections  and  in  deter- 
mining the  needs  and  interests  of  her 
community.  She  is  the  only  one  who  is 
in  a position  to  coordinate  all  of  the 
book  demands  and  book  information  and 
choose  the  most  desirable  purchases  in 
the  light  of  her  knowledge  of  the  library’s 
collection  and  its  resources. 

The  trustees  of  the  modern  library 
choose  their  librarian  with  due  regard  to 
her  training  for  her  profession  as  well  as 
for  her  personal  qualification,  and  as  a 
rule  are  glad  to  intrust  to  her,  if  she  is 
a real  librarian,  the  main  responsibility 
of  book  selection  for  which  she  is  em- 
ployed and  paid. 

— Kansas  Library  Bulletin,  March,  1933. 


mentary  Cataloguing ; Miss  Edyth  L. 
Miller  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York  City — Elementary  and  Intermedi- 
ate Reference  and  Bibliography;  and 
Willard  P.  Lewis,  Librarian  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College — Director. 

Visiting  lectures  included  Miss  Gert- 
rude MacKinney,  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library,  who  spoke  on 
the  work  of  that  library ; Mr.  Charles 
Carroll  of  the  Universal  Publishing 
Syndicate  who  spoke  on  bookbinding ; 
Mr.  H.  A.  Wensley  of  Gaylord  Brothers 
who  gave  a helpful  demonstration  on 
book  mending ; Mrs.  F.  II.  Koos  who 
spoke  to  the  students  in  the  children's 
course  on  work  with  schools. 

Second  year  work  was  attempted  for 
the  first  time  as  intermediate  courses  in 
Cataloguing  and  Reference  Work  were 
given — also  a six  weeks  course  in  Chil- 
dren’s Library  Work  and  Literature. 
Certificates  were  given  to  thirty-two  stu- 
dents, an  increase  of  six  over  last  year. 

Social  events  included  a school  picnic 
at  Shingletown  Gap  and  a tea  in  the 
Woman’s  Building.  Members  of  the 
faculty  were  entertained  at  the  home  of 
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Mrs.  Chambers,  Mrs.  Gauger,  and  Mrs. 
Lewis.  As  in  the  previous  year,  much 
credit  is  due  Miss  Matthews  for  looking 
after  the  general  welfare  of  the  students 
and  handling  many  details  of  adminis- 
tration. Willard  P.  Lewis,  Director. 


A SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
SECONDARY  WORKS  ON  PENN- 
SYLVANIA HISTORY 

Compiled  by  Arthur  Cecil  Bining. 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  following  list  of  books  does  not 
include  the  history  of  cities,  towns,  bor- 
oughs, or  townships.  It  treats  phases 
of  the  general  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  list  is  the  nucleus  for  a larger  and 
more  complete  bibliography  of  secondary 
works  on  Pennsylvania  history  which 
will  include  local  history.  It  is  planned 
to  have  this  larger  bibliography  ready 
within  a year.  The  compiler  will  ap- 
preciate receiving  notices  of  books  on 
local  history. 

Agriculture 

Dudley,  A.  W.  Truck  Farming  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 1917. 

Hill,  W.  P.  A Brief  History  of  the 
Grange  Movement  in  Pennsylvania. 
1923. 

James,  H.  F.  The  Agricultural  Industry 
of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  1928. 
Mairs,  T.  I.  Some  Pennsylvania  Pio- 
neers in  Agricultural  Science.  1928. 
Rasmussen,  F.  and  Johnson,  A.  B.  De- 
velopment of  Agriculture  as  an  Indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania.  (Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce).  1919. 
Watts,  R.  L.  (ed.)  Rural  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1925. 

Bibliography 

Armor,  W.  C.  Sootch-Irish  Bibliography 
of  Pennsylvania.  1896. 

Bausman,  L.  M.  A Bibliography  of  Lan- 
caster County,  171,5-1912.  1916. 

Brigham,  C.  S.  Bibliography  of  News- 
papers, 1690-1820.  1920. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  Expedi- 


tion of  General  Forbes  against  Fort 
Duquesne  (and  other  reference  lists  on 
early  Pennsylvania  history).  1908-11. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania; a Reading  List  for  the  Use 
of  Schools,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Indian  Warfare  and  the  Local  History 
of  Pittsburgh.  1911. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.  Index  of  Economic 
Material  in  Documents  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States:  Pennsylvania, 
1790-190: \.  Carnegie  Institute  of 

Washington.  1919-1922. 

Hildeburn,  Charles  S.  R,  Century  of 
Printing;  the  Issues  of  the  Press  in 
Pennsylvania  1685-1781/.  2v.  1885-86. 

Pennsylvania  County , Town,  and  Toivn- 
ship  Histories,  Check-List.  1892. 

Pennsylvania  History  Club.  A Contribu- 
tion to  Pennsylvania  Historical  Bibli- 
ography; List  of  Members  with  their 
Historical  Bibliographies,  v.  1.  1909. 

Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. A List  of  Reference  Books 
in  History  and  Civics  for  Elementary 
Schools.  1925.  (Also  for  Junior  High 
Schools).  1925. 

Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. List  of  High  School  Books 
in  the  Several  Counties  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  Reported  by  the  Su- 
perintendents of  Schools  and  Classified 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 1911-12;  1912-13;  1913-14. 

Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. .1  List  of  Reference  Books 
in  History  and  Social  Science  for 
Senior  High  Schools.  1925. 

Smyth,  Albert  H.  The  Philadelphia 
Magazines  and  their  Contributors, 
171,1-1850.  1892. 

State  Librarian.  Report  of  1900.  1901. 

Tubbs,  C.  Bibliography  of  Tioga  County. 
1904. 

United  States — Library  of  Congress.  List 
of  References  on  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. 1921. 

Washington  County  Historical  Society. 
Bibliography  of  Washington  County. 
1908. 
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Constitutional 

Carson,  H.  Genesis  of  the  Charter  of 
Pennsylvania.  1919. 

Duane,  J.  W.  Experience  of  the  Test 
of  Government.  1807. 

Fuller,  Daniel.  Political  Classbook 
(An  Exposition  of  the  Constitution), 
1853. 

Harlan,  A.  D.  The  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  1872-1873. 

1905. 

Konkle,  B.  A.  George  Bryan  and  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  1731- 
1791.  1922. 

McMaster,  J.  B.  & Stone,  J.  D.  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Federal  Constitution. 
1888. 

Shepherd,  W.  R.  History  of  Proprietary 
Government  in  Pennsylvania.  1890. 

White,  J.  R„  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution. 1907. 

County  Histories 

Adams 

McPherson,  E.  Story  of  the  Creation  of 
Adams  County.  1889. 

Reily.  .T.  T.  (pub.)  History  and  Di- 
rectory of  the  Boroughs  of  Adams 
County.  1880. 

Rupp,  I.  D4  History  and  Topography 
of  Dauphin,  Cumberland  (and  other) 
Counties.  1848. 

Warner,  Beers  and  Co.  (pub.)  History 
of  Cumberlaiul  and  Adams  Counties. 
18S6. 

Allegheny 

Allegheny  County.  Centennial  History. 
1888. 

Everts,  L.  H.  & Co.  (pub.)  History  of 
Allegheny  County,  1753-1870.  1876. 

Lambing,  A.  A.  & White,  J.  W.  F.  Al- 
legheny County;  its  Early  History  and 
Subsequent  Development.  1888. 

Memoirs  of  Allegheny  County.  2 v. 
(Northwestern  Historical  Assn.). 

1904. 

Thurston,  G.  H.  Allegheny  County’s 
Hundred  Years.  1S88. 

Warner,  A.  & Co.  (pub.)  History  of 
Allegheny  County.  2 v.  1889. 


Armstrong 

Beers,  J.  H.  & Co.  (pub.)  Armstrong 
County.  2 v.  1914. 

Smith,  R.  W.  History  of  Armstrong 
County.  1883. 

Wiley,  S.  T.  (ed.)  Biographical  and 
Historical  Cyclopedia  of  Indiana 
County.  1891. 

Beaver 

Bausman,  J.  H.  History  of  Beaver 
County.  2 v . 1904. 

Biographical  Publishing  Co.  (pub.) 
Book  of  Biographies,  Beaver  County. 
1899. 

Jordan,  J.  W.  (ed.)  Genealogical  and 
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ty. 1899. 

Susquehanna 

Blackman,  E.  C.  History  of  Susquehanna 
County.  1873. 

Commemorative  Biographical  Record. 

1900. 

Dubois,  J.  T.  & Pike,  W.  J.  Centennial 
of  Susquehanna  County.  1888. 

Stocker,  R.  M.  (ed.)  Centennial  History 
of  Susquehanna  County.  1887. 

Tioga 

Brown,  R.  C.  & Co.  (pub.)  History  of 
Tioga  County.  1897. 

Meginness,  J.  F.  and  Others.  History 
of  Tioga  County.  1897. 

Rolfe,  M.  O.  Old  Tioga.  1877. 

Sexton,  J.  L.  Jr.  History  of  Tioga  Coun- 
ty. 1883. 

Toung,  R.  K.  Tales  of  Tioga.  1916. 


Union 

Biographical  Record  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1898. 

Ellis,  F.  (ed.)  History  of  that  Part  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Valleys 
Embraced  in  the  Counties  of  Mifflin, 
Juniata,  Perry,  Union  and  Snyder.  2 v. 
1886. 

Linn,  J.  B.  Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley. 
1877. 

Rupp,  I.  D.  History  and  Topography  of 
Northumberland,  Huntingdon  (and 
other)  Counties.  1847. 

Venango 

Babcock,  C.  A.  Venango  Counties.  2 v. 
1919. 

Bell,  H.  C.  (ed.)  History  of  Venango 
County.  1890. 

.Newton,  J.  ±1.  tea.)  History  oj  Venango 
County.  1879. 

Petroleum:  A History  of  the  Oil  Regions 
of  Venango  County.  1866. 

Warren 

Schenk,  J.  S.  History  of  Warren  County. 
1887. 

Washington 

Beers,  J.  H.  & Co.  (pub.)  Commemora- 
tive Biographical  Record  of  Washing- 
ton County.  1893. 

Creigh,  A.  History  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty. 1871. 

Crumrine,  B.  (ed.)  History  of  Washing- 
ton County.  1882. 

Forrest,  E.  R.  History  of  Washington 
County.  3 v.  1926. 

Wayne 

Commemorative  Biographical  Record  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  1900. 

Goodrich,  P.  G.  History  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty. 1880. 

•Mathews,  A.  (ed.)  History  of  Wayne, 
Pike  and  Monroe  Counities.  1886. 

Westmoreland 

Albert,  G.  D.  History  of  the  County  of 
Westmoreland.  1882. 

Boucher,  J.  N.  History  of  Westmoreland 
County.  3 v.  1906. 

Hassler,  E.  W.  Old  Westmoreland.  1900. 
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Wiley,  S.  T.  Biographical  and  Historical 
Cyclopedia  of  Westmoreland  County. 

1890. 

Wyoming  (See  also  Luzerne  County) 

Munsell,  W.  W.  & Co.  (pub.)  History  of 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming 
Counties.  1880. 

York 

Carter,  W.  C.  & Glossbrenner,  A.  J. 
History  of  York  County.  1834. 

Gibson,  J.  (ed.)  History  of  York  County. 
1886. 

Prowell,  G.  R.  History  of  York  County. 
2 v.  1907. 

Rupp,  I.  D.  History  of  York  County. 
1845. 

Wiley,  S.  T.  (ed.)  Biographical  and  Por- 
trait Cyclopedia  of  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District.  1897. 

Description 

Archambault,  A.  M.  (ed.)  A Guide  Book 
of  Art,  Architecture  and  Historic  In- 
terests in  Pennsylvania.  1924. 

Bowen,  Eli.  Pictorial  Skettch  Book  of 
Pennsylvania.  1853. 

Espenshade,  A.  H.  Pennsylvania  Place 
Names.  1925. 

Paris,  J.  T.  Old  Roads  out  of  Philadel- 
phia. 1917. 

Faris,  J.  T.  Old  Trails  and  Roads  in 
Penn's  Land.  1927. 

Faris,  J.  T.  Seeing  Pennsylvania.  1919. 

Gossler,  J.  L.  Old  Turn-Pike  Road.  1888. 

Hotekkin,  S.  F.  Rural  Pennsylvania. 
1897. 

Illick,  J.  S.  Pennsylvania  Trees  (Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Dept.)  1923. 

Nutting,  W.  Pennsylvania  Beautiful. 
1924. 

Rosenberger,  J.  L.  In  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Land.  1929. 

Shinn,  E.  (ed.)  Century  After.  1875. 

Thralls,  Z.  A.  The  Geography  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1927. 

Trego,  C.  B.  A.  Geography  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  1843. 

Wharton,  A.  H.  In  Old  Pennsylvania 
Towns.  1920. 


Education 

Chamberlain,  J.  L.  and  Others,  (ed. ) 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  its  His- 
tory, Influence,  Equipment  and  Char- 
acteristics. 2 v.  1902. 

Haskins,  C.  H.  & Hull,  W.  I.  History 
of  Higher  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 
1902. 

Lewis,  F.  G.  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Baptist  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 
1919. ' 

Lippincott,  H.  M.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Franklin’s  College;  Some  Ac- 
count of  its  Beginnings  and  Develop- 
ment, its  Customs  and  Traditions  and 
its  Gifts  to  the  Nation.  1919. 

Livingwood,  F.  G.  Eighteenth  Century 
Reformed  Church  Schools.  1930. 

Maurer,  C.  L.  Early  Lutheran  Education 
in  Pennsylvania.  1932. 

Montgomery,  T.  H.  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  from  its  Foun- 
dation to  1770,  1900. 

Mulhern,  J.  A.  History  of  Secondary 
education  in  Pennsylvania.  1933. 

Paul,  J.  L.  Pennsylvania' s Soldiers  Or- 
phans Schools.  1877. 

Spencer,  P.  W.  Contribution  of  Connec- 
ticut to  the  Common  School  System 
of  Pennsylvania.  1915. 

Taylor,  W.  S.  The  Development  of  the 
Professional  Education  of  Teachers  in 
Pennsylvania.  1924. 

Walsh,  Mrs.  Louise  G.  and  Walsh,  M.  J. 
History  and  Organization  of  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  1928. 

Wickersham,  J.  P.  History  of  Education 
in  Pennsylvania.  1886. 

Weber,  S.  E.  The  Charity  School  Move- 
ment in  Colonial  Pennsylvania.  1905. 

Wood,  G.  B.  History  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Origin  to  the 
Year  1827.  1834. 

Woody,  Thos.  Early  Quaker  Education 
in  Pennsylvania.  1920. 

Yetter,  J.  M.  Educational  System  of 
Pennsylvania.  1909. 
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Finance 

Holdsworth,  J.  T.  Financing  an  Empire; 
History  of  Banking  in  Pennsylvania. 
4 v.  1928. 

Jackson,  T.  Revenue  of  Pennsylvania, 
1682-1883.  1883. 

Nead,  B.  M.  Financial  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1881. 

Newcomer,  Mabel.  Separation  of  State 
and  Local  Revenues.  A Comparative 
Study.  1917. 

Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. State  Budget  Systems;  a Bud- 
get Plan  for  Pennsylvania.  1922. 

Phillips,  H.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Paper  Money  Issued  by  Pennsylvania. 
(In  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Paper 
Currency  of  the  American  Colonies. j 
1865. 

Worthington,  T.  K.  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Finances  of  Pennsylvania.  (Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  Publica- 
tions. v.  2.) 

Pennsylvania  Germans 

Beidelman,  Wm.  Story  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans.  1898. 

Cobb,  S.  H.  The  Palatine-German  Im- 
migration. 1S97. 

Jacobs,  H.  E.  German  Emigration  to 
America,  1709-171/0.  1898. 

Knauss,  J.  O.  Social  Conditions  Among 
the  Pennsylvania-Gcrmans.  1918. 

Kuhns,  L.  O.  German  and  Swiss  Settle- 
ments in  Colonial  Pennsylvania.  1901. 

Richards,  H.  M.  M.  Pennsylvania-German 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  1905. 

Rosenberger,  J.  L.  In  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Land.  1929. 

Rosenberger,  J.  L.  The  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. 1923. 

Saehse,  J.  F.  The  Fatherland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 1S97. 

Saehse,  J.  F.  German  Pietists  of  Pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania,  1691/-1800.  3 v. 

1895-1900. 

Saehse,  J.  F.  German  Sectarians  of  Penn- 
sylvania; a Critical  and  Legendary 
History  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister  and 
the  Hunkers.  2 v.  1899-1900. 


Seidensticker,  O.  Bilder  aus  der  Deutsch- 
Pennsylvanischen  Geschichte.  1886. 

Seidensticker,  O.  Geschichte  der  Deut- 
schen  von  Pennsylvanien.  1876. 

Wollenweber,  L.  A.  Gemaelde  aus  dem 
Pennsylvanischen  Volksleben.  1869. 

History  (Colonial) 

Acrelius,  Israel.  History  of  New  Sweden. 
1874. 

Agnew,  D.  Fort  McIntosh,  its  Times  and 
Men.  1893. 

Agnew,  D.  History  of  the  Region  of 
Pennsylvania  North  of  the  Ohio  and 
West  of  the  Allegheny  River.  1887. 

Balch,  T.  W.  Swedish  Beginning  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Events  in  Pennsyl- 
vania History.  1914. 

Barker,  J.  N.  Primitive  Settlements  on 
the  River  Delaware.  1827. 

Boyle,  R.  Description  of  Pennsylvania. 
1726. 

Browning,  C.  II.  Welsh  Settlement  of 
Pennsylvania.  1912. 

Buck,  W.  J.  History  of  the  Indian  Walk 
Performed  for  the  Proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1737.  1886. 

Buckalew,  J.  M.  Frontier  Forts  within 
the  North  and  West  Branches  of  Sus- 
quehanna River.  1896. 

Chapman,  T.  J.  French  in  the  Allegheny 
Valley.  1887. 

Clay,  J.  C.  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaivare.  1835. 

Cribbs,  G.  A.  The  Frontier  Policy  of 
Pennsylvania.  1919. 

Darlington,  Mrs.  M.  C.  (ed.)  History  of 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  and  the  West- 
ern Frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  171/7- 
1761/.  1920. 

Doddridge,  J.  Notes  on  the  Settlement 
and  Indian  Wars  of  the  Western  Paris 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  1763- 
1783.  1912. 

Egle,  W.  H.  Contributions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania History.  1890. 

Ferris,  B.  History  of  the  Original  Set- 
tlements  on  the  Delaware. 

Fisher,  S.  G.  Making  of  Pennsylvania. 
1908. 
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Fisher,  S.  G.  Pennsylvania,  Colony  and 
Commonwealth.  1897. 

Frame,  R.  Short  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1692. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Historical  Review  of 
Pennsylvania.  1759-1775. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  True  and  Impartial 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  1759. 

Hanna,  Mary  Alice.  Trade  of  the  Dela- 
ware before  the  Revolution.  1917. 

Hazard,  S.  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  1609- 
1682.  1850. 

Jacobs,  H.  E.  German  Emigration  to 
America,  1709-1740.  1898. 

Janney,  S.  M.  Peace  Principles  Exempli- 
fied in  the  Early  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1876. 

Johnson,  Amandus  The  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware.  1914. 

Johnson,  Amandus  Swedish  Settlements 
on  the  Delaware.  2 v.  1911. 

Keith,  C.  P.  Chronicles  of  Pennsylvania, 
1688-1748.  2 v.  1917. 

Keyser,  C.  S.  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  In- 
dians. 1882. 

Kidder,  F.  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  1874. 

Kuhns,  L.  O.  German  and  Swiss  Settle- 
ments of  Colonial  Pennsylvania.  1901. 

Lefferts,  Walter.  Story  of  Pennsylvania's 
Southern  Boundary.  1920. 

McManus,  Blanche.  Quaker  Colony.  1899. 

Myers,  A.  C.  Immigration  of  the  Irish 
Quakers  into  Pennsylvania,  1682-1750. 
1902. 

Pastorius,  D.  Description  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 1700. 

Paxson,  H.  D.  Sketch  and  Map  of  a Trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  Tinicum  Island, 
Delaware  County  where  the  Swedes 
founded  the  First  Permanent  Colony. 
(Where  Pennsylvania  History  Began). 
1926. 

Penn,  William.  Brief  Account  of  the  Pro- 
vince. 1682. 

Penn,  William.  Further  Account  of  the 
Province.  1685. 

Pennsylvania-Indian  Forts  Commission. 
Report  of  the  Commission  to  Locate 


the  Site  of  the  Frontier  Forts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 2 v.  1916. 

Proud,  R.  History  of  Pennsylvania,  1681- 
1742.  2 v.  1797-98. 

Root,  W.  J.  Relations  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  British  Government,  1696- 
1765.  1912. 

Rupp,  I.  D.  (comp.)  Collections  of  Up- 
wards of  30,000  names  of  German, 
Swiss,  Dutch,  French  and  Other  Im- 
migrants in  Pennsylvania.  1880. 

Sachse,  J.  F.  German  Pietists  of  Provin- 
cial Pennsylvania,  1694-1708.  1895. 

Schweintz,  E.  de.  Life  and  Times  of  Da- 
vid Zeisberger,  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 
1870. 

Sharpless,  I.  History  of  Quaker  Govern- 
ment in  Pennsylvania.  2 v.  1898-99. 

Shepherd,  W.  R.  History  of  Proprietary 
Government  in  Pennsylvania.  1896. 

Shepherd,  W.  R.  The  Land  System  of 
Provincial  Pennsylvania.  1895. 

Shimmell,  L.  S.  Border  Warfare  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  Revolution.  1901. 

Siebert,  W.  H.  Loyalists  of  Pennsylvania. 
1920. 

Sipe,  C.  H.  The  Indian  Chiefs  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1927. 

Smith,  Wm.  Brief  State  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  1755. 

Smith,  Samuel  History  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  1913. 

Smith,  Wm.  Brief  View  of  the  Conduct 
of  Pennsylvania  for  1755.  1756. 

Tansill,  C.  C.  Penns  ylvania-Maryland 

Boundary  Controversy.  1915. 

Thomas,  Gabriel.  Historical  and  Geogra- 
phical Account  of  the  Province  and 
Country  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West 
Netv  Jersey  in  America,  1698.  1848. 

Tyson,  J.  R.  Social  and  Intellectual  Slate 
of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania.  1843. 

Walton,  J.  S.  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  In- 
dian Policy  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania. 
1900. 

Ward,  C.  The  Dutch  and  Sivedes  on  the 
Delaware.  1930. 

Watson,  J.  F.  Annals  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Olden  Time.  3 v. 

1905. 
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History  (General) 

Bates,  S.  P.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1885. 

Bolles,  A.  S.  Pennsylvania,  Province,  and 
State,  1609-1790.  2 v.  1899. 

Burnham,  S.  Short  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1912. 

Carpenter,  W.  II.  & Arthur,  T.  S.  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania.  1809. 

Clay,  J.  C.  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  1686-183 If.  1858. 

Condit,  U.  W.  History  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 1890. 

Cornell,  W.  M.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1876. 

Day,  Sherman.  Historical  Collections  of 
Pennsylvania.  1843. 

Donehoo,  G.  P.  A History  of  the  Indian 
Villages  and  Place  Names  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1928. 

Donehoo,  G.  P.  (ed.)  Pennsylvania,  a 
History.  7 v.  1926. 

Egle,  W.  H.  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  2 v.  1883. 

Egle,  W.  H.  Illustrated  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1876. 

Egle,  W.  H.  (ed.)  Notes  and  Queries 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Relating  to 
Interior  Pennsylvania,  1878-1900.  12 

v.  1891-1901. 

Ferree,  B.  Pennsylvania,  a Primer.  1904. 

Fisher,  S.  G.  Pennsylvania  Colony  and 
Commonwealth.  1897. 

Fisher,  S.  G.  Quaker  Colonies.  (Chron- 
icles of  American  Series,  v.  8)  1919. 

Godcbarles,  F.  A.  Daily  Stories  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1924. 

Goho,  S.  O.  Pennsylvania  Reader.  1897. 

Gordon,  T.  F.  (comp.)  Gazetteer  of 
Pennsylvania.  1833. 

Gordon,  T.  F.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1829. 

Hanna,  C.  A.  Wilderness  Trail.  2 v. 

1911. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.  & M.  L.  History  and 
Civil  Government  of  Pennsylvania. 
1899. 

Jenkins,  H.  M.  (ed. ) Pennsylvania  Colo- 
nial and  Federal,  1608-1903.  3 v.  1903. 


Kauffman,  D.  Early  History  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  1849. 

Keller,  H.  E.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1931. 

Lefferts,  W.  The  Settlement  and  Growth 
of  Pennsylvania.  1925. 

Lowe,  O.  & Reitell,  J.  Pennsylvania , a 
Story  of  Our  Domain,  Our  Chronicles, 
Our  Work.  1927. 

McKnight,  W.  J.  Pioneer  Outline  His- 
tory of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
1905. 

McSpadden,  J.  W.  Pennsylvania,  a Ro- 
mantic Story  for  Young  People.  1926. 

March,  T.  S.  A History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1926. 

Morris,  C.  History  of  Pennsylvania.  1912. 

Pennypacker,  S.  W.  Pennsylvania  in 
American  History.  1910. 

Pennypacker,  S.  W.  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Sketches.  1883. 

Pennypacker,  S.  W.  Pennsylvania  the 
Keystone.  1916. 

Reed,  G.  I.  & Others  Century  Cyclopedia 
of  History  and  Biography  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 2 v.  1910. 

Rosengarten,  J.  G.  American  History 
from  German  Archives  with  Reference 
to  the  German  Soldiers  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  Franklin' s Visit  to  Germany. 
1904. 

Rupp,  I.  D.  Early  History  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  1846. 

Rupert,  \V.  W.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1903. 

Sharpless,  I.  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania History.  1900. 

Shenk,  H.  H.  Encyclopedia  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1925. 

Shimmell,  L.  S.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1900. 

Shimmell,  L.  S.  Short  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1910. 

Smith,  T.  K.  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1917. 

Swank,  J.  M.  Progressive  Pennsylvania. 
1908. 

Sypher,  J.  R.  School  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1870. 
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Thomas,  A.  C.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
1913. 

Walton,  J.  S.  & Brumbaugh,  M.  G.  Stor- 
ies of  Pennsylvania.  1897. 

Warwick,  C.  F.  Keystone  Commonioealth. 

1913. 

Industries 

Barnard,  J.  L.  Factory  Legislation  in 
Pennsylvania.  1907. 

Brown,  S.  W.  Old  Times  in  Oildotn.  1909. 

Brynes,  A.  M.  H.  Industrial  Home  Work 
in  Pennsylvania.  1923. 

Carnegie,  Andrew.  Industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, an  Address.  1889. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  National  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  Forges  and  Fur- 
naces in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

1914. 

Derrick  and  Drill ; Handbook  of  Petro- 
leum. 1898. 

Eaton,  S.  J.  M.  Petroleum , History  of 
the  Oil  Regions  of  Venango  County. 

1866. 

Edwards,  R.  (ed.)  Industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Cities  of  Lancaster,  Lebanon 
and  Blount  Joy;  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Review.  1880. 

Fox,  L.  P.  Pennsylvania’s  Position  as 
an  Industrial  State.  1928. 

Gillelen,  F.  M.  L.  History  of  Oil  Regions. 
1865. 

Hall,  F.  Hines  and  Mining  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1927. 

Hopkins,  T.  C.  Clays  and  Clay  Indus- 
tries of  Pennsylvania.  3 v.  in  1.  1897- 
1919. 

Lambert,  J.  H.  (ed.)  Pennsylvania,  The 
Building  of  an  Empire.  1904. 

Lambert,  J.  H.  Story  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis.  1904.  2 

v.  1905. 

Peters,  R.  Two  Centuries  of  Iron  Smelt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  1921. 

Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Pitts- 
burgh and  Western  Pennsylvania ; their 
Industries  and  Commerce,  Resources 
and  Prospects.  1885. 

Pugh,  Grace.  Working  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  Pennsylvania.  1923. 


Roberts,  P.  The  Anthracite  Coal  Indus- 
tries. 1901. 

Robson,  Chas.  (ed. ) Manufactories  and 
Manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  1875. 

Rupert,  W.  W.  Pennsylvania.  1903. 

Swank,  J.  M.  Cambria  County  Pioneers. 
1910. 

Swank,  J.  M.  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Iron  Making  and  Coal  Mining  in 
Pennsylvania.  1878. 

Swank,  J.  M.  Progressive  Pennsylvania. 
1908. 

Walker,  J.  H.  (ed.)  Rafting  Days  in 
Pennsylvania.  1922. 

Wattson,  C.  R (ed)  Oil  Region  Remin- 
iscences. 1907. 

Whidden,  G.  C.  & Schoff,  W.  H.  Penn- 
sylvania and  its  Manifold  Activities. 

1912. 

Wright,  Wm.  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1865. 

Wyer,  S.  S.  The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Study  of  Natural  Resources  ap- 
plied to  Pennsylvania' s Resources, 
Based  on  the  Latest  Government  Data. 
1925. 

Internal  Improvements 

Bishop,  A.  L.  The  State  Works  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1907. 

P.reck,  Samuel.  Internal  Improvements  in 
Pennsylvania.  1818. 

Jones,  C.  L.  The  Economic  History  of 
the  Anthracite-Tidewater  Canals,  n.  d. 

Klein,  T.  B.  The  Canals  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  System  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments. 1901. 

Searight,  J.  B.  The  Old  Pike.  1894. 

Legal 

Beitel,  C.  G.  Treaties  on  the  Poor  Laivs 
of  Pennsylvania.  1899. 

Campbell,  W.  J.  Bench  and  Bar  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 1893. 

Charlesworth,  J.  C.  The  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  1927. 

Cooper,  H.  C.  Twentieth  Century  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Pennsylvania.  1903. 
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Crumrine,  B.  Courts  of  Justice,  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Washington  County.  1902. 

Eastman,  F.  M.  Courts  and  Lawyers  of 
Pennsylvania.  A History.  4 v.  1922. 

Heffner,  W.  C.  History  of  Poor  Relief 
Legislation  in  Pennsylvania.  J682-1913. 
1913. 

Loyd,  IV.  H.  Early  Courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1910. 

Martin,  J.  H.  (comp.)  Bench  and  Bar 
of  Philadelphia.  1883. 

Savidge,  F.  R.  Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  Corporations  in  Pennsylvania. 
3 v.  1920. 

Twentieth  Century  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Pennsylvania.  2 v.  1903. 

Woodward,  G.  S.  Office  and  Duties  of  the 
Coroner  in  Pennsylvania.  1910. 

Literary 

Aurands  Collection  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Stories  and  Poems.  1910. 

Fisher,  J.  F.  Some  Account  of  the  Early 
]‘oets  and  Poetry  of  Pennsylvania. 
1830. 

Jackson,  M.  K.  Outlines  of  the  Literary 
History  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania.  1900. 

Oberholtzer,  E.  P.  Literary  History  of 
Philadelphia.  1900. 

Straughm,  W.  R.  Home  Authors;  Penn- 
sylvania. 1913. 

Manners,  Customs  and  Traditions 

Fogel,  E.  M.  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  1915. 

Gibbons,  Mrs.  P.  (Earle)  “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  and  Other-  Essays.  1882. 

Rush,  B.  Account  of  the  Manners  of  the 
German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
written  1789,  notes  added  by  I.  D. 
Rupp.  1875. 

Schantz,  F.  J.  F.  Domestic  Life  and 
Characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pioneer.  1900. 

Shoemaker,  H.  W.  Allegheny  Episodes ; 
Folk  Lore  and  Legends  Collected  in 
Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
1922. 

Shoemaker,  H.  W.  More  Allegheny  Epi- 
sodes; Legends  and  Traditions,  Old 


and  Neio,  Gathered  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania Mountains.  2 v.  1924. 

Military 

Bates,  S.  P.  (ed.)  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  1861-1865.  5 v. 

1809-71. 

Bates,  S.  P.  Martial  Deeds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1870. 

Booth,  C.  A.  The  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  Antecedents. 
1894. 

Brackenridge,  II.  M.  History  of  the 
Western  Insurrection,  Called  the  Whis- 
key Insurrection,  1791/.  1859. 

Clarke,  W.  P.  Official  History  of  the 
Militia  and  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Ear- 
liest Period  of  Record  to  the  Present 
Time.  v.  1-2.  1909-12. 

Egle,  W.  PI.  (ed.)  Pennsylvania  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution;  Associated 
Battalions  and  Militia.  2 v.  1890. 

Elwood,  J.  W.  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
181,7-1865.  1914. 

Findley,  Wm.  History  of  the  Insurrection 
in  the  Four  Western  Counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1791,.  1790. 

Indian  Forts  Commission,  Report.  Fron- 
tier Forts  of  Pennsylvania.  2 v.  1890. 

Lincoln,  C.  H.  Revolutionary  Movement 
in  Pennsylvania,  1760-1776.  1901. 

Linn,  J.  B.  & Egle,  W.  II.  (ed.)  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  W ur  of  the  Revolution, 
Battalions  and  Line,  1775-1788.  2 v. 

1880. 

Martin,  E.  (ed.)  The  28th  Division, 
Pennsylvania's  Guard  in  the  World 
War . 5 v.  1923-24. 

McClure,  A.  K.  Abrah  am  Lincoln  and 
Men  of  War  Times.  1892. 

Pennsylvania  at  Gettysburg.  2 v.  1904. 

Pennsylvania  War  History  Commission. 
Pennsylvania's  Participation  in  the 
World  War.  1919. 

Richards,  H.  M.  M.  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
1905. 

Sargent,  W.  Braddock's  Expedition.  1855. 
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Seibert,  W.  H.  The  Loyalists  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1920. 

Shimmell,  L.  S.  Border  Warfare  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 1901. 

Sipe,  C.  H.  The  Indian  Wars  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1931. 

States  Publications  Society.  Pennsylvania 
in  the  World  War.  2 v.  1921. 

Stewart,  T.  J.  (ed.)  Record  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers  in  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War.  18.98.  1900. 

Wiley,  R.  T.  The  Whiskey  Insurrection ; 
a General  View.  1912. 

(Note:  There  are  many  histories  of  in- 

dividual regiments,  especially  Civil  War 
regiments,  not  included  above.) 

Music 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  National  So- 
ciety of,  Pennsylvania.  Church  Music 
and  Musical  Life  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  18th  century.  2 v.  1926-27. 

Dubbs,  J.  H.  Early  German  Hymnology 
of  Pennsylvania.  1907. 

Pennsylvania  Public  Instruction  Depart- 
ment. Pennsylvania  in  Music.  1926. 

Drummond,  R.  R.  Early  German  Music 
in  Philadelphia.  1910. 

Madeira,  L.  C.  Annals  of  Music  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  History  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  from  its  Organization  in 
1820  to  the  year  1858.  1896. 

Sachse,  J.  F.  Music  of  the  Ephrata  Clois- 
ter. 1903. 

Walters,  R.  History  of  the  Bethlehem 
Bach  Choir.  1923. 

Politics  and  Government 

Bartlett,  M.  G.  Chief  Phases  of  Penn- 
sylvania Politics  in  the  Jacksonian 
Period.  1919. 

Donehoo,  G.  P.  A Brief  Description  of 
the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  an  Outline  of  the  State 
Government.  1923. 

Eiselen,  M.  R.  Rise  of  Protectionism  in 
Pennsylvania.  1932. 

Geist,  L.  E.  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Campaign  of  1888.  1929. 


Gould,  E.  R.  L.  Local  Government  in 
Pennsylvania.  1899. 

Gruber,  C.  L.  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1909. 

Guthrie,  J.  The  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1927. 

Hailperin,  H.  Pro-Jackson  Sentiment  in 
Pennsylvania,  1820-1828.  1926. 

Higby,  C.  D.  The  Government  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Nation.  1923. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.  and  M.  L.  History  and 
Civil  Government  of  Pennsylvania ; and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

1899. 

Holcomb,  W.  P.  Pennsylvania  Boroughs. 
1886. 

Kelly,  M.  C.  Machine  Made  Legislation. 
1912. 

McClure,  A.  K.  Old  Time  Notes  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 2 v.  1905. 

Mueller,  H.  R.  The  Whig  Party  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 1922. 

Pennypacker,  S.  W.  Autobiography  of  a 
Pennsylvanian.  1918. 

Philips,  G.  M.  Elements  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania ivith  a Brief  Outline  of  the 
Political  History  of  the  State.  1898.’ 

Pierson,  W.  W.  Civics  of  Pennsylvania. 
1906. 

Reader,  F.  S.  History  of  Primary  Laws 
in  Pennsylvania.  1906. 

Scott,  S.  B.  State  Government  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 1917. 

Sharpless,  I.  Political  Leaders  of  Pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania.  1919. 

Shimmell,  L.  S.  Government  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 1908. 

Shimmell,  L.  S.  Pennsylvania  Citizen. 

1900. 

Smith,  T.  K.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1917. 

Tanger,  J.  and  Alderfer,  H.  F.  Pennsyl- 
vania Government,  State  and  Local. 
1933. 

Tansill,  C.  C.  Pennsylvania-M ary  land 
Boundary  Controversy.  1915. 

Thorpe,  F.  N.  Government  of  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  1902, 
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Railroads 

Bogen,  H.  I.  The  Anthracite  Railroads. 
1929. 

Church,  S.  H.  America’s  First  Railroad. 
1925. 

County,  A.  J.  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  its 
Incorporation,  Organization,  Work. 
1906. 

Dredge,  J.  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  itis 
Organization,  Construction  and  Man- 
agement. 1879. 

Relyea,  C.  D.  Ouide  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  together  with  a History  of 
its  Organization  and  Management . 
1874. 

Sehotter,  H.  W.  The  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  1927. 

Sipes,  W.  B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  its 
Origin,  Construction,  Condition  and 
Connections.  1875. 

Strong,  Sturgis  and  Co.  Seventy  Years 
of  America's  Greatest  Railroad , the 
Pennsylvania,  18^6-1916.  1916. 

Warner,  P.  T.  Motive  Power  Develop- 
ment on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
System.  1924. 

Wilson,  W.  B.  History  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  2 v.  1899. 

Religions 

Bittinger,  L.  F.  Germans  in  Colonial 
Times.  1901. 

Burgess,  E.  B.  Memorial  History  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  17/(8-1845-1924 ; to- 
gether with  a Sketch  of  each  of  the 
317  Congregations  in  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Synod  in  the  Year  of  the  Merger. 
1925. 

Carney,  W.  H.  B.  History  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania.  2 v.  1918. 

Dubbs,  J.  H.  The  Reformed  Church  in 
Pennsylvania.  1902. 

Emmott,  E.  B.  Short  History  of  Quaker- 
ism. 1923. 

Jones,  R.  M.  The  Later  Periods  of  Quak- 
erism. 2 v.  1921, 


Jones,  R.  M.  The  Quakers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  1911. 

Kriebel,  H.  W.  The  Schxvenkf  elders  in 
Pennsylvania.  1904. 

Kulp,  G.  B.  Historical  Essays.  1892. 

Maxson,  C.  H.  The  Great  Awakening  in 
the  Middle  Colonies.  1920. 

Miller,  D.  Early  History  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Pennsylvania.  1906. 

Miller,  J.  W.  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  1871-1909,  and 
of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg,  1901/- 
1909.  1909. 

Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  Lutherans 
in  Berks  County,  1723-1923.  1923. 

Sachse,  J.  F.  German  Pietists  of  Provin- 
cial Pennsylvania,  169//-1800.  3 v. 

1895-1900. 

Sachse,  J.  F.  German  Sectarians  of 
Pennsylvania;  a Critical  and  Legend- 
ary History  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister 
and  the  Dunkers.  2 v.  1899-1900. 

Schmauk,  T.  E.  A History  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Pennsylvania,  1638- 
1800.  1903. 

Stiles,  S.  M.  Methodism  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1871. 

Stille,  C.  J.  Religious  Tests  in  Provin- 
cial Pennsylvania.  1885. 

Slavery  and  Servitude 

Geiser,  K.  F.  Redemptioners  and  In- 
dentured Servants  in  the  Colony  and 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  1901. 

Herrick,  C.  A.  White  Servitude  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 1926. 

Turner,  E.  R.  Negro  Slavery  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 1911. 

Wright,  R.  R.  The  Negro  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1912. 


THE  NATIONAL,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BOOK  PUBLISHERS 

Book  Week  Announcement — 1933 

Dates:  November  12th  to  18th. 

Theme:  “Growing  Up  With  Books.” 

Emphasis  from  adult  point  of  view,  on 
the  importance  of  giving  all  children 
wide  and  easy  access  to  books:  This 
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means  adequate  community  support  of 
school  and  public  libraries  and  the 
Week  offers  a new  opportunity  to  ar- 
range effective  publicity  locally  for  li- 
brary services  and  library  financial 
needs. 

The  Book  Week  Headquarters  office, 
in  contacts  with  editors  and  organiza- 
tion officials,  will  endeavor  to  use 
every  possible  channel  for  propaganda 
against  blind  slashing  of  library  ap- 
propriations. 

Emphasis  from  the  children’s  point  of 
view,  on  the  fun  of  reading:  The  in- 

finite variety  of  books  available  on 
every  vital  interest  that  boys  and  girls 
have.  Children  of  today  are  growing 


up  into  a new  world  where  they  will 
have  more  leisure  than  any  previous 
generations  of  Americans  have  known, 
leisure  that  can  be  immeasurably  en- 
riched through  the  reading  habit. 

Exhibits  of  “hobby”  books,  books 
linked  with  travel  and  history,  books 
connected  with  the  wonders  of  the 
mechanical  age,  the  classics  which 
should  be  part  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  every  American  child. 

Publicity  Material:  Striking  new  photo- 

graphic poster,  also  leaflet,  giving  ex- 
hibit and  project  suggestions  for  the 
week,  available  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Book  Publishers,  347  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 


LIBRARY  LEGISLATION 


Immediately  following  the  complete  published  text  of  Act  140,  relating  to  Public 
Libraries,  we  are  printing  an  explanatory  statement  which  Mr.  Ralph  Munn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  P.  L.  A.  has  kindly  sent  us  at  our  request. 


Libraries. 


Retention  of 
property  after 
30  days’  notice 
to  return  same. 


Manner  of  giving 
notice. 


Remand. 

V iolation. 

Fine. 

Disposition  of 
fine. 


Imprisonment. 


No.  140 
AN  ACT 

Relating  to  libraries ; making  it  unlawful  to  retain  any  book, 
pamphlet,  magazine,  newspaper,  manuscript,  map  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  a library  after  notice  to  return  the  same ; 
providing  penalty  to  be  imposed  in  summary  proceedings ; pro- 
viding for  payment  of  any  fine  imposed  to  the  library  instituting 
the  prosecution. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  re- 
tain any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  newspaper,  manuscript,  map 
or  other  property  belonging  in,  or  to,  or  on  deposit  with,  the  State 
Library,  or  any  free  public  library  which  is  established  or  main- 
tained under  any  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  any  public  school 
library,  or  the  library  of  any  university,  college  or  educational  in- 
stitution chartered  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  branch  reading 
room,  deposit  station,  or  agency  operated  in  connection  therewith, 
for  a period  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days  after  such  library  has 
given  written  notice  to  return  the  same. 

Section  2.  Such  notice  may  be  given  by  personal  service  upon 
the  borrower,  or  by  the  mailing  of  a registered  letter  to  the  bor- 
rower’s address  on  file  with  said  library ; the  notice  shall  recite 
this  act,  and  shall  contain  a demand  that  the  property  be  returned. 

Section  3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
upon  conviction  in  summary  proceedings,  he  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00),  to  be  paid  over  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  alderman  or  magistrate  imposing  such  fine 
to  the  library  instituting  the  prosecution,  and  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion. Any  person  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs 
shall  undergo  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a period  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  (10)  days. 

' Approved — The  22d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1933. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  No.  140. 
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Explanatory  Statement  Regarding- 
Act  140 

The  Legislative  Committee,  in  May, 
1933  secured  the  passage  of  Act  Number 
140  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a bor- 
rower to  retain  library  books  after  the 
library  demands  their  return. 

Libraries  have  heretofore  been  help- 
less in  dealing  with  those  borrowers  who 
refuse  or  fail  to  heed  the  ordinary  notices. 

Stripped  of  its  legal  phraseology,  the 
new  law  provides  : ( 1 ) that  it  shall  be 

unlawful  for  a borrower  to  retain  any 
library  book  or  other  printed  matter  for 
a period  exceeding  thirty  days  after  the 
library  has  demanded  its  return.  (2) 
This  demand  must  be  in  writing,  and 
must  contain  a (copy  of  the  law  itself. 
Copying  the  entire  law  at  the  end  of  the 
letter  is  sufficient.  (3)  This  demand  or 
notice  may  be  handed  directly  to  the  bor- 
rower by  a representative  of  the  library, 
or  it  may  be  sent  by  registered  mail.  If 
it  is  sent  Iby  mail,  ask  for  the  return  or 
a receipt  in  order  that  delivery  may  be 
proved.  (4)  Penalties  are.  provided. 

It  is  important  that  each  librarian 
discuss  this  law  with  local  officials  before 
beginning  any  action  under  its  provisions. 

The  danger  to  the  library  is  that  it 
must  prove  that  the  delinquent  borrower 
actually  has,  or  had,  the  book  in  ques- 
tion and  that  lit  has  not  been  returned. 
A Pittsburgh  alderman  states  that  the 
book  card  showing  the  charge  is  not  suffi- 
cient proof  in  his  court.  He  has  advised 
us  that  we  must  be  able  to  testify  that 
the  borrower  actually  received  the  book. 
We  shall  have  to  secure  some  admission 
to  this  effect  from  the  borrower.  Other 
aldermen  or  justices  of  the  peace  might 
regard  the  book  card  as  sufficient. 

In  most  cases  the  mere  threat  of  the 
law  should  be  enough  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  the  books.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  law,  or  a summary  of  it,  be  printed 
on  overdue  notices,  and,  where  possible, 
on  borrowers’  cards. 

It  may  also  help  in  impressing  bor- 
rowers with  the  need  of  notifying  the 


library  of  a change  of  address,  .since  a 
registered  letter  sent  to  the  address  on 
file  is  legal  notice. 

Librarians  should  secure  legal  advice 
from  a board  member  or  some  other  at- 
torney concerning  the  best  way  of  pro- 
ceeding under  local  conditions. 

Ralph  Mura,  Chairman, 
Legislative  Committee, 
Pennsylvania  Library  Assn. 


A.  L A.  CONFERENCE, 
OCTOBER  16-21 

A profitable  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  for  the 
Annual  Conference  which  opens  in  Chi- 
cago, Hotel  Stevens,  October  1(5. 

The  principal  speakers  include  Harry 
Miller  Lydenberg,  Jane  Addams,  Howard 
Mumford  Jones  and  Frederick  P.  Keppel. 

Twenty-five  sections  or  round  tables 
with  topics  of  special  interest  for  each 
group  have  been  planned. 

Eight  affiliated  national  organizations 
will  also  meet  at  the  same  time ; the 
American  Library  Institute,  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries.  Associa- 
tion of  American  Library  Schools,  Asso- 
ciation of  Research  Libraries,  Biographi- 
cal Society  of  America,  League  of  Li- 
brary Commissions,  National  Association 
of  State  Libraries,  and  Special  Libraries 
Association. 


A.  L.  A.  PUBLICATION 

With  circulation  increasing  as  budgets 
shrink,  books  are  wearing  out  and  hav- 
ing to  be  withdrawn.  The  replacement 
problem  is  a serious  one  which  libraries 
will  soon  have  to  meet.  They  will  be 
helped  considerably  in  this  direction  by 
a new  tool  just  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A., 
a Replacement  List  of  Fiction , prepared 
by  the  Book  Buying  Committee  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  L.  Cannon  and 
based  upon  the  experience  of  many  li- 
braries. Here  is  ,a  good  list  of  novels 
worth  replacing  and  listings  of  suitable 
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editions,  with  prices,  in  which  each  title 
is  available.  Many  inexpensive  editions, 
series,  and  reprints  are  included. 

Replacement  lists  of  all  sorts  are 
needed,  and  this  fiction  list  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  Libraries  should 
find  it  useful  and  should  be  able  with  it 
to  stretch  their  book  budgets  consider- 
ably. The  pamphlet  covers  77  pages,  is 
planographed,  and  priced  at  75  cents. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

Are  you  sending  in  to  the  Library  Ex- 
tension Division  all  items  of  news  and 
gossip  for  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Notes,  published  quarterly?  What  is 
news  and  gossip? 

Any  new  buildings  or  additions  or  new 
branches. 

Changes  in  staff. 

Changes  in  Library  Hoard  members. 
Large  increases  in  circulation. 
Bequests  of  money  or  gifts  of  books. 
Budget  increases  or  decreases. 

Special  exhibits,  projects  or  contests. 
New  and  successful  methods  in  routine. 
Any  items  of  local  historical  interest. 
Group  meetings  of  special  interest  held 
in  your  library. 

Visits  of  literary  celebrities  to  your 
town  or  library. 

Special  cooperation  with*  other  groups 
or  agencies. 


Conshohocken 

In  the  death  recently  of  Mr.  A.  Con- 
rad Jones  two  libraries  of  the  State  have 
suffered  a severe  loss.  Mr.  Jones  was 
for  many  years  a trustee  of  the  Con- 
shohocken Library  and  he  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  endowment  fund  left  by 
William  Jeanes  of  Plymouth  Meeting  to 
provide  a library  for  that  community. 

I)o"Tiiiigtown 

Miss  Jane  W.  Boone,  for  many  years 
librarian  of  the  Downingtown  Public  Li- 
brary, has  tendered  her  resignation  from 
the  librarianship  effective  October  1.  She 
will  retire  from  active  library  work. 


Miss  Boone  will  be  very  much  missed  as 
she  made  a very  real  contribution  to  the 
community. 

Doylestown 

The  Melinda  Cox  Free  Library  has 
moved  into  its  new  quarters  in  a former 
bank  building  purchased  and  remodeled 
for  the  library.  New  equipment,  includ- 
ing tables  and  chairs  as  well  as  shelves, 
makes  the  room  very  attractive. 

Erie 

Erie  Public  Library,  Summary  of  An- 
nual Report  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1933.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Erie 
Public  Library  for  the  year  1932-33  was 
$59,407.32,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  that  institution,  just  made  pub- 
lic. That  amount  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  51*4  cents  per  capita  of 
the  city’s  population.  The  cost  of  cir- 
culating one  volume  was  $.078. 

The  circulation  of  books  was  755,682. 
This  was  a gain  of  11.8%  over  the  year 
before  and  the  work  was  done  by  the 
same  staff  and  on  less  money  than  the 
year  before.  The  number  of  registered 
borrowers  was  37,761,  or  32%%  of  the 
city’s  population.  During  the  year  8,350 
volumes  were  added  to  the  library  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  volumes  to 
124,727. 

Harrisburg — Public  Library 

Mr.  James  McCormick,  trustee  of  the 
Harrisburg  Public  Library,  gave  a de- 
lightful luncheon  at  his  home  on  June 
16,  1933.  All  of  the  volunteer  workers 
in  the  Dauphin  County  Library  stations 
were  invited.  The  luncheon  was  followed 
by  a conference  held  at  the  Library. 
There  were  twenty  workers  present  and 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing and  knowing  each  other. 

Harrisburg — State  Library 

Dr.  Curtis  W.  Garrison,  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  a noted  authority  on  manu- 
script sources  for  history,  has  been  ap- 
pointed archivist  of  the  State  Library 
at  Harrisburg  and  will  take  up  liis  new 
duties  tomorrow. 
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Dr.  Garrison  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Philadelphia  and  his  parents  now  live  in 
Tioga  County.  For  a number  of  years 
he  has  been  assistant  in  the  manuscript 
division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
Washington.  His  expert  knowledge  has 
won  him  the  gratitude  of  all  historical 
investigators  who  have  had  occasion  to 
seek  his  aid  in  finding  their  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  manuscript  material  in 
the  Nation’s  vast  library. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Garrison  as 
archivist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Li- 
brary followed  upon  warm  recommenda- 
tion of  his  specialist  skill  by  leading  his- 
torical scholars  and  officers  of  historical 
societies. 

The  large  and  important  collection  of 
manuscript  material  in  the  State  Li- 
brary, which  will  be  placed  under  his 
care,  ranges  from  Indian  deeds  and  docu- 
ments of  the  time  of  William  Penn  down 
through  all  the  periods  of  Pennsylvania 
history. 

The  State  Library,  of  which  Miss 
Gertrude  MacKinney  is  librarian,  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Education  Building  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  completion  of  that 
edifice. 

Copied  from  the  Public  Ledger,  Phila- 
delphia, August  31,  1933. 

Kittanning 

The  Kittanning  Town  Council  has 
purchased  one  of  the  fine  old  residences 
of  the  town  for  a library  and  is  now  re- 
modeling it  to  make  it  better  adapted  to 
library  purposes.  The  library  which  is 
now  housed  in  rented  quarters  will  move 
into  its  permanent  home  about  October 
1 of  this  year. 

Lebanon 

Again  the  Community  Library  has 
moved  to  “bigger,  brighter,  better  quar- 
ters.” It  is  now  located  next  to  the  Post 
Office,  an  excellent  location. 

NRA 

We  have  tried  to  get  some  ruling  for 
the  NRA  which  would  apply  to  public 
libraries  in  general  but  we  find  there  is 


no  ruling  based  on  professional  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  means  of  support  for  each  library 
determines  its  status  under  the  Code. 

The  NRA  does  not  apply  to  any  li- 
brary which  is  tax  supported.  All  em- 
ployes of  municipally  supported  libraries 
are  city  employes  and  therefore  exempt 
from  an  NRA  Code. 

It  is  the  desire,  however,  of  the  NRA 
that  such  institutions  will  show  their  co- 
operation with  the  NRA  by  complying 
with  the  President’s  re-employment  agree- 
ment and  filing  exceptions  if  necessary 
to  those  provisions  of  the  President’s  re- 
employment agreement  which  are  unduly 
severe. 

If  the  greatest  part  of  the  support 
comes  from  the  municipality  a library 
may  be  considered  tax  supported. 

The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  sug- 
gests that  where  there  is  a question  re- 
garding a particular  library  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  case  the  library  is  located  in  a town 
without  a local  Chamber  of  Commerce  all 
questions  regarding  the  NRA  should  be 
referred  to  the  Blue  Eagle  Division  of 
the  NRA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  the  latest  ruling  received  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

New  Geneva 

A school  and  public  library  has  been 
opened  in  New  Geneva  recently  in  a 
room  in  the  New  Geneva  School.  Mr. 
J.  Raymond  Williams  is  president  of  the 
Library  Association  and  librarian,  also. 

Uniontown 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Hutchinson  has  accepted 
the  position  of  librarian  of  the  Union- 
town  Public  Library  in  place  of  Miss 
Ocie  Anderson,  who  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

Upper  Darby 

Miss  Hazel  Fitz  resigned  as  librarian 
of  the  Upper  Darby  Free  Public  Library 
on  September  1. 
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Vanclergrift 

The  Vandergrift  Public  Library  circu- 
lation of  books  and  magazines  lias  in- 
creased 20  per  cent  this  last  year,  during 
the  depression.  The  increase  has  placed 
a great  demand  on  the  services  of  the 
library  and  the  librarian.  The  last  year- 
ly report  showed  a circulation  of  03,000. 
The  library  contains  approximately 
11,000  books. 

Last  year  the  library  purchased  733 
hooks.  In  addition  to  these,  citizens  gave 
more  then  200  books  as  gifts  to  the  li- 
brary. The  library  subscribes  for  37  cur- 
rent magazines  which  are  in  constant  de- 
mand. 

Waynesboro 

A Book  Donation  Week  was  held  for 
the  Waynesboro  Free  Library,  July  16- 
22.  1 or  several  weeks  before-hand  news- 

paper articles  and  posters  had  been  tell- 
ing the  people  of  Waynesboro  the  purpose 
of  the  week  and  the  type  of  books  which 
the  library  was  most  in  need  of.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  twelve  boys  started 
out  to  canvass  the  town  and  find  out 
where  the  books  were ; so  that  they  might 
be  gathered  up  later  in  cars. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  room  in  the 


library,  the  books  weie  taken  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  to  be  sorted 
and  have  the  labels  pasted  in.  Then 
they  were  brought  to  the  library  to  be 
cataloged. 

As  a result  of  tin1  campaign  there  were 
almost  a thousand  books,  many  of  them 
new  titles  given  to  the  library.  Miss 
Hilderbrand  writes:  “We  would  have  had 
very  many  more  had  we  not,  wherever 
possible,  selected  from  the  books  offered 
only  those  which  would  be  of  use  to  the 
library.  Not  all  of  the  books  are  of 
recent  date,  to  be  sure,  but  many  of 
them  are.  Also  the  greatest  part  of  them 
are  in  good  condition,  and  are  books 
which  any  library  would  be  glad  to  have 
on  its  shelves. 

Our  effort  to  secure  local  historical 
material  was  rewarded  by  receiving  a 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  Maryland 
and  one  of  Waynesboro  and  a number  of 
smaller  items  which  will  be  of  much  use 
to  us. 

“All  in  all  we  feel  that  the  time  and 
effort  put  into  it  was  well  worth  while. 
At  least  we  will  have  books  to  give  the 
people  who  have  ‘read  everything’  for 
some  months.” 


